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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the results of Harvard 
University's academic planning process that took place from 1991 to 
1993. An introduction outlines the process's basic goals: (1) to 
maintain and strengthen Harvard's excellence in education and 
research and to sustain its leadership position; (2) to remain open 
and accessible to the most outstanding students and scholars of all 
backgrounds and points of view; and (3) to serve society by helping 
to address the most important problems that confront the nation and 
the larger world. Part I of the report describes the planning 
process, discusses major trends for change that challenge the 
University, and defines guiding purposes and parameters* Part II 
discusses the Arts and Sciences, specifically college life and its 
curriculum, residential life, and teaching; fields of knowledge, and 
major projects planned. Part III addresses the professional schools 
at Harvard and examines professional education in general and 
specific initiatives. Part IV describes university-wide efforts in 
internationalization, inter-faculty initiatives, and libraries and 
information technology. Part V examines how to keep Harvard open and 
accessible to people of all backgrounds and points of view and 
particularly discusses the College, the graduate and professional 
schools, and faculty and staff diversity. Part VI is a conclusion, A 
necrology of recently deceased faculty members and overseers is 
attached. (JB) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

True enlargement of mind ... is tin power ot" viewing many things at nnee 
as one whole. . . . Ir makes every thing in some M>rt lead to e\erv thing else; 
it woukl i-onnnunieate the image ot' the whole lo every separate portion, till 
that whole becomes in imagination like a spirit, every where pervading and 
penetrating its component parts, and giving them mie definite meaning. 

- John Henry Cardinal Newman 
The Ue,tof ,t f////ivrw'/v(tSs2) 

Ihavk tuk honor to submit to the Board of Overseers this 
report, which summarizes the results of Harvard's academic 
planning; process — a process that has been under way for the 
past two academic years. 

In the pages that follow, I have concentrated on general topics 
that are important to the university as a whole, Many specific pro 
posals and objectives are also discussed, some of which are particu- 
lar to Harvard's individual Faculties and Schools, as well as other 
units. But. inevitably, in a document like this, the main approach 
must be broad in nature. 

Few people question the central importance of excellent higher 
education and research to society as well as to individuals. The 
questions we face do not concern the necessity of these activities, 
so much as the ways in which they should be organize i -Mid car- 
ried forward. Which values are essential for us to affirm and pro- 
tect? Which fields of knowledge are most significant and 
promising? Which problems in our society and world can beneht 
most from the research, teaching, and other contributions that 
universities can make? 

There are also more specific questions. 1 low should we struc- 
ture the future relationship between teaching ':ul research, in 
order to create the most fruitful environment for learning— by 
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students and faculty, at all levels and in all fields? I low can we 
maintain broad access to private higher education, and ensure its 
affordability? How will we sustain the unity and coherence of 
institutions that arc fully committed to free inquiry and expression, 
and that bring together thousands of people whose backgrounds 
and perspectives are so remarkably diverse? 

These questions defy simple answers. But we have tried to take 
full account of them in our planning sessions, and to formulate our 
general purposes and our concrete proposals with such challenges 
in mind. In beginning this report, 1 want to start with a brief sum- 
marv of our basic goals: 

• To maintain and strengthen Harvard's excellence in education 
and research, and to sustain its leadership position among great 
universities here and abroad. We will not flourish, as a nation or 
a civilization, unless we ensure the flow of creative and tested 
ideas — as well as the stream of exceptional graduates — that our 
universities and colleges provide and that societv requires. 

• To remain open and accessible to the most outstanding stu- 
dents and scholars of all backgrounds and points of view. 
Education is the most powerful means to individual opportunity 
and achievement in our societv, and Harvard must continue to 
ensure broad access to such opportunity, in a climate that both 
welcomes diversity and vigorously protects freedom of expres- 
sion and thought. 

• To serve societv bv helping to address the most important prob- 
lems that confront the nation and the larger world. Through the 
work of our facultv and students, bv old methods and new, we 
must participate even more fullv in the task of confronting the 
difficult dilemmas that now face societv. 

Excellence, openness, service: these are our touchstones. 

To remain faithful to them, we must continue to attract the 
finest facultv that can possiblv be assembled. The faculty remain 
at the heart of the university, our most constant source ot energy 
and commitment. No less, we must enroll the most talented stu- 
dents, from all backgrounds, and offer support to those in need. 
The doors of Harvard must remain open. We must also sustain 
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the exceptional quality and dedication of our staff. Their efforts 
are crucial to everything we do. And we must make sure that our 
libraries, laboratories, and other physical resources remain excel- 
lent, so that our faculty' and students can continue to undertake 
the most advanced and stimulating work possible. 

Achieving these goals will require us to press forward with some 
of the new institutional approaches and shifts in emphasis already 
under way. We need to bring Harvard's distinct Schools and 
departments closer together, especially in those areas where it is 
essential for us to plan and act more as a single institution, rather 
than as a confederation of separate parts. We need to focus less on 
expansion and more on integration — on developing our capacities 
to coordinate, to consolidate, and to improve the programs we 
alreadv offer and the resources we already possess. 



2. PROCESS AND PLANNING 

For Til E past two yeaks, Harvard has engaged in an intensive 
and unprecedented process of university-wide planning. 
The deans of all nine Faculties,* together with the president, the 
provost, the vice presidents, the president of Radcliffe, and others, 
have together undertaken a full review of our programs and pur- 
poses, our intellectual and financial situation, and our priorities 
and i/'eds for the future. The emerging plans — academic, adminis- 
trative, financial — are rooted firmly in the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the several Schools. Yet together, they chart a course for the 
university as a whole. 

Harvard's existing institutional structure provides a strong and 
indispensable foundation. It vests each individual unit with pri- 
marv responsibility for its programs, finances, and administration. 
This approach generates a strong sense of self-discipline and 
healthv entrepeneurship. Those qualities have served Harvard 
remarkably well for many decades, and they will be no less impor- 
tant in the future. 

* Arts ,uul Si'k'iui'H, Itusinrvt. Di-sign. t)ivinit\. KtlutMtion. (lovcrniiicnt. Law. 
Mi'iiki'k- (iiultuiiiii; IX-ntMn K .uul Public I U-.ilth. Throughout this u-port. ! use 
the tenns T.kiilt\" or "School" to ret'er to these constituent jurts of I l.irwiril. 
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More and more, however, we are called upon to plan and act as 
a single institution. In this regard, our capacities have traditionally 
been less well developed. If, for example, we aim to address intel- 
lectual problems that cross disciplinary lines, or to strengthen 
teaching programs that integrate different fields of knowledge, 
or to develop master plans for our libraries or computer systems or 
physical facilities, or to ensure consistent human-resources policies 
across the university — if we wish to achieve these and many other 
aims, we have no choice but to buttress those structures and 
processes that can provide for more regular consultation and more 
collaborative decision making. Otherwise, we cannot make diffi- 
cult choices about university- wide needs and priorities in an 
informed and systematic way. 

Our planning process, involving dozens of meetings over the 
past two vears, has itself introduced an important new structure 
of this kind. Without the regular and collaborative involvement of 
the deans, various faculty members, and others — reviewing the 
plans of the different Schools and other units as they have devel- 
oped — it would not have been possible to arrive at a coherent 
framework and set of directions for the university as a whole. 
Regular meetings of the Academic Council (including the presi- 
dent and provost, the deans and vice presidents, and the president 
of Radcliffe) have provided another forum for focusing on matters 
of broad institutional significance. And the new Office of the 
Provost, with the appointment of Jerry Green, considerably 
enhances our capacity to coordinate and focus our effoirs in areas 
of university- wide concern. 

The purpose of these efforts and others is not to centralize staff 
and functions. It is to build on Harvard's basic organizational 
strength, while also creating more systematic ways to draw on the 
experience and advice of the deans and other officers; to forge 
stronger links, at all levels, among different parts of Harvard; and 
to improve our ability to make decisions that are informed by 
and sensitive to both the variety of perspectives within our com- 
munity and the interests of the university as a whoie. 
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3. TRENDS AND REALITIES 

To plan responsibly FOR its Future, a university must of 
course consider some of the broader societal trends that hear 
on higher education. Our planning process has taken account ot a 
number of such trends and related assumptions. Here, let me 
briefly describe a few of the most significant ones: 

Firs/, the sheer volume of available information and knowledge is 
growing at an unprecedented pace, and is likely to continue to do so. 
This phenomenon presents universities with a number of new 
challenges and opportunities — or old ones that appear in a new 
and different light. In an era of such accelerated growth in infor- 
mation and knowledge, and such constrained resources, how do we 
choose which fields of learning to pursue, and which to forgo? 
How can we incorporate so much new information and knowledge 
into our teaching and research, and yet maintain programs that are 
coherent and manageable in design— and affordable in cost? How 
do we decide which materials and equipment to acquire, and which 
to do without? 1 low can we put new technologies to the most pro- 
ductive and efficient use? Even within Harvard, the answers will 
varv from School to School, but the questions are common to all. 
And the shared perspectives of each are helping us find more cre- 
ative and cooperative ways to deal with the growth of information 
and knowledge, as well as the dramatic changes in how it can he 
accessed, delivered, and used. 

Second, the ex/en/ to vehich -ice lead Ji-vcs that are increasingly 
international is not likely to diminish; indeed* it seems certain to grow. 
Kor universities, this development goes beyond the question of 
how many students to accept from other countries, or how many 
students to send abroad; how many "international courses" to 
offer, and how much international research to undertake. It 
involves an irreversible change in our eon so", uisncss— caused by 
the instantaneous nature of modern communications, the avail 
ability (and relative afiordability) of rapid transportation, and the 
intercounectedness of our contemporary world. Places that once 
seemed remote and scarcely relevant to our daily lives now affect 
us visibly and often powerfully every day. 
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. Here again, a long- standing challenge — how to conceive and 
structure the university's international agenda — appears in a new 
and different light. The stud}' of individual countries and regions 
will obviously remain very important. Rut, in both research and 
teaching, we are increasingly called on to understand complex 
interactions and dynamics that transcend traditional regional 
boundaries, whether the issues involve international trade and 
finance, global climatic change, the spread of deadly diseases, the 
persistence of ethnic and racial conflict, or the changing roles of 
women in different societies. And so, as we plan, we must 
strengthen our international work not only in well-established geo- 
graphic patterns, but also along thematic lines that cut across 
regional bounds. This will have profound implications for what 
subjects we choose to studv and teach, how we structure our pro- 
grams of teaching and research, and even how we configure our 
physical space. 

7 7? in/, many of our most significant institutions, both domestic and 
international* arc under great stress — stress that is serious enough to 
threaten their capacity to fulfill their basic functions. Some of our 
more established domestic institutions — our public schools, our 
health -care system, our major cities, our manufacturing indus- 
tries — are more beleaguered than at any time in recent memory. 
Some less established institutions in the international arena (such 
as fledgling democracies abroad, or multilateral forces charged 
with combatting aggression or keeping the peace) face uncertain- 
ties and difficulties that often seem to deepen, not lessen, with the 
passage of time. To studv and help address the problems of such 
institutions is one of the most important challenges of our era, and 
one that universities must help find appropriate ways to meet. 

From one point of view, our most important contributions are 
our most traditional ones: to study issues of intellectual and human 
significance; to publish the f ruits of our research, and create 
forums for discussion and debate; and to help students develop 
into leaders who can understand and improve the complex, large- 
scale svstems and institutions that now exist. 

Vet there is an increasing recognition that universities must 
intensify their efforts, and seek new ways of addressing many of 
society's most pressing problems — especially because the solutio.i 
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of these problems will require knowledge drawn from a variety of 
disciplines. How, for instance, can we adequately understand issues 
related to the environment unless we can draw upon the insights 
gained from studies in science and engineering, in economics and 
politics, in law and public administration, and in ethics and values 
(to name just a few of the relevant fields)? In ihis sphere, and vari- 
ous others, we will need to design our programs in a more inte- 
grated wav, involving participants from departments and Schools 
across the university. In addition, these programs will require a 
closer link between research and practice, between classroom study 
and fieldwork, between academic analysis and the shaping of pub- 
lic policy. 

Fourth, the economy mux improve in the next Jew Vcurs, but 
resources are almost certain to remain relatively scarce, and competition 
for those resources will be intense. This situation presents a serious 
test for higher education. Our main sources of income — endow- 
ment earnings and annual gifts, student tuition and tees, and the 
sponsorship of research — have been under mounting pressure tor 
some time, and we can therefore expect our financial situation to 
remain difficult. 

As a result, we made a conscious decision early in the planning 
process to restrain growth, and to recognize directly rhat no single 
institution can or should attempt to cover all fields. From the out- 
set, we have concentrated primarily on programs where we already 
have strong foundations in place, or where an additional but lim- 
ited investment can provide the extra resources necessary to 
achieve and sustain initiatives of the highest quality. 
Consequently, we have turned aside many proposals, not because 
thev lacked merit, but because they were not consistent with our 
fundamental planning approach. 

Concurrently, we have undertaken an intensive review of exist- 
ing budgets and programs. This involves a progressive effort to 
control costs, streamline systems, consolidate functions, and make 
selective reductions when necessary. We must continue to 
approach this process as a regular activity of the university 
a habit of mind — ratbei than a discrete project to be undertaken, 
completed, and then put aside. It is being carried forward by 
working through our ordinary channels of decision making, 
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including consultations with different groups as appropriate. An 
emergency "crash program" would he far less likely to produce 
cither wise decisions or a strong willingness on everyone's part to 
help resolve the financial challenges that we face. 

1 o date, this steady, disciplined approach has fared well — hettcr 
than is likely to have resulted from a highly centralized plan of pre- 
determined cuts. The annual operating deficit in our largest 
Faculty, Arts and Sciences, has shrunk steadily from nearly 
$12 million three years ago to about $3.9 million at the end of 
1992-93. And the rest of our Faculties and other academic units 
have maintained or recently achieved financial equilibrium, or arc 
well positioned to do so verv soon. 

Nonetheless, much remains to he done. For instance, although 
considerable progress has been made in reducing the extent of our 
deferred maintenance, we are not yet investing enough each year to 
be in true equilibrium on this front. In addition, there are 
economies still to be achieved — in areas that range from purchas- 
ing supplies, to Collecting and processing data, to contracting for 
services from outside suppliers. Meanwhile, the cost of faculty and 
staff bene tits, particularly health benefits, has been rising at an 
especially rapid rate over the past several years. Fach of these issues 
will require careful study and action, allowing us to proceed in a 
way that minimizes disruption, maintains the basic soundness of 
our programs, and yet also protects the university's long-term 
financial health. 

Fifth* hudgef cuts, conomics, and self- rest mint in planning can 
achieve a great deal, hut they cannot eliminate the need for selective 
neiv investments in tome important activities or fields. For example, 
new technologies, scientific facilities and instrumentation, and 
library information systems are developing at a fast pace. All of 
them are expensive, yet we will ven soon lag behind if we fail to 
make the necessary investments. Moreover, while we must explore 
more efficient methods of teaching, excellent education is and will 
remain a highly labor-intensive activity: it is a process that is 
inherently and inescapably human. In the end, there can be no 
substitute tor direct, personal interchange between student and 
teacher — and therefore no substitute for investing in sufficient fac- 
ulty to provide opportunities tor intensive small-group teaching 
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and learning. In addition, if \vc want to keep Harvard accessible to 
students from across the economic spectrum, we will have to invest 
significantly in financial aid. Finally, and especially tor undergrad- 
uates, we must strain the quality of our residential environment 
and our extracurricular opportunities so that they remain 
conducive to the development of "whole" human beings outside 
the classroom as well as inside. 

During a period of constrained resources, our economic circum- 
stances will require us to proceed on a number of fronts simultane- 
ously: we need to economize and make selective program 
reductions even as we seek increased levels of support to maintain 
the excellence we have achieved—excellence that will quickly begin 
to diminish if it is not constantly nurtured and reinforced. 
"Reality," wrote Kmerson, "has a sliding floor." To keep abreast of 
that realitv, 1 larvard cannot stand still. 



4. GUIDING PURPOSES AND PARA MKT KRS 

HAVING DKSl'MBKD A Nl'MUKR OF 1T.K TRKNDS that seem most 
likely to influence our efforts in the years ahead, let me now 
outline some, of the general purposes that we have defined in the 
planning process of the past two years. Again, oversimplification is 
inevitable, but the main points include these: 

First, Harvard is committed to remaining a university in the fullest 
\eme of the term: an institution dedicated to the dose integration of 
research, graduate and professional education* and undergraduate 
learning )n the liberal arts. Our goal is to stimulate intellectual 
exchange among faculty and students in an environment where 
education and the discovery of new knowledge not only ci.vxist but 
energize one another. 

When information and knowledge are growing and changing so 
quickiv, it is more important than ever for talented students to be 
able to participate fulls in the life of an institution where the great- 
est challenges of our time—across many discip ines — are being 
explored in creative and rigorous ways. It is equally important that 
faculty be able to share the results of their research not only 
through books and journals, but directly with students in lectures. 
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seminars, tutorials, and informal discussions. It is precisely this 
interchange — this integration of research, teaching, and learning in 
a process that dissolves their "scparateness" — that defines the dis- 
tinctive character or a modern university. 

This conception or" a university is neither universal nor without 
its imperfections. Yet it remains an immensely powerful model, 
one that has produced unparalleled achievements throughout the 
past century. It needs continual adjustment and renewal. But it 
has proved to he exceptionally durable, magnetic, productive, and 
(in today's language) "competitive." For example, the number and 
quality of student applications to Harvard have never been higher 
than they are today. And, equally revealing, applications to 
Harvard from outstanding students from around the world con- 
tinue to rise. These are reassuring signs, but we cannot take them 
(or any other positive indicator*) tor granted. To remain competi- 
tive and excellent will require increased effort and intelligent 
restructuring in the years lo come. 

SiYoniL Harvard must remain strong and diverse as a human com- 
munity as icell as an academic' one. We will continue to reach out, as 
in the past, to enroll talented students from a wide varetv of back- 
grounds and income groups. Similarly, we intend to make further 
progress to increase the diversity of Harvard's faculty and staff (a 
subject addressed at greater length toward the end of this report). 

More generally, given the centrifugal tendencies of our time — 
and the extent to which the f abric of so many institutions, svstems, 
and even entire nations has been strained — it is critical that we 
find ways to foster unity within our diversity, and to build upon 
the exceptional sense of institutional identity that has long charac- 
terized Harvard. The fact that Harvard is a residential university 
affords us great advantages. It provides a special opportunitv to 
realize the full educational benefits of diversity, by bringing stu- 
dents and others together in a setting where they come to know 
one another in dining halls and in lecture halls, in libraries and in 
laboratories, on playing fields and in public- service pursuits. 

Partly because of our concern about the human dimension of 
Harvard, and partly (as suggested earlier) because of financial 
realities, we expect the overall scale of 1 larva rd to remain approxi- 
mately the same in the decade ahead. The undergraduate student 
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body should not grow, 'flic graduate and professional student body 
will remain essentially stable, except in a few areas of high prior- 
ity. No new Schools or other freestanding major academic units 
are planned. 

Some individual programs and activities will expand during the 
next several wars, and some new facilities will be needed. But, 
viewed in the context of the university as a whole, these increases 
will be modest. For example, our university-wide faculty is likely to 
increase bv roughly 80 to 90 positions in the next several years 
(nearly half of them in Arts and Sciences), but this represents a 
planned addition of only about 4 per rent. Our physical plant will 
grow in select areas (described more fully below). Yet the balance 
will increasingly be struck in favor of the renovation and adaptive 
reuse of existing facilities, rather than the construction ot new 
ones. When new construction does occur, the emphasis will lie less 
on freestanding entities, and more on the creation of space that 
physically connects related departments or programs, thus promot- 
ing opportunities for more cooperative work. 

Remaining a strong human community will also depend on 
maintaining close and fruitful relations with our neighbors— in 
Cambridge, Boston, and beyond. We are full participants and 
partners in the life of these communities, and we intend to do our 
share in helping to sustain the vitality and quality of our common 
living environment. 

Finally, Harvard is committed to remaining an institution of 
humane learning in the liberal arts and professions* at all levels and in 
all Schools. Our major activities — not only in Arts and Sciences but 
also in our professional schools — are strongly devoted to the search 
for fundamental knowledge: for basic patterns that can help us 
understand nature or human behavior more fully; for principles ot 
broad application than can help to explain phenomena at much 
deeper levels than would be required if our only goal were the solu- 
tion of very specific or purely practical problems. This point may 
seem obvious. But it is worth a moment of special notice, at a time 
when the central purposes and directions of many major institu- 
tions — universities among them — are often in question. 

Humane learning in the liberal arts and professions has a sim- 
ple vet profound motive force: the constant drive to know and to 
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understand. Human beings have always been genuinely philo- 
sophic. We have always had a deep desire to comprehend the 
meaning of existence, to fathom our own "nature and destiny" as 
well as the nature of* nature itself. "Curiosity," said Dr. Johnson, 
"is, in great and generous minds, the first passion and the last." 
Without this passion, brought to a very high order of disciplined 
inquiry, no university is likely to survive, much less flourish. 

I low can a modern university organize this abundance of energy 
and knowledge? How can it best give such passion an adequate 
formal structure through the design of its curriculum, academic 
departments, and programs of research? How should limits be set, 
and lines drawn, so that the university can he ambitious and far- 
reaching in its aspirations, yet manageable and coherent as an 
institution — and realistic about what it can achieve and affcrd? 

These questions are too large and general to he answered in 
detail in this document. Hut it is important to reflect for a moment 
on one central point that they raise: namely, the civic role of our 
major universities as custodians of so much of the record of human 
civilization. That role — indeed, responsibility — is to preserve the 
cumulative knowledge of our past actions, creations, investigations, 
and speculations: not just to preserve, hut to interpret, to reexam- 
ine, and to be a living expositor and teacher, as well as a bountiful 
library and archive. 

Universities committed to such purposes have an obligation to 
keep alive not only knowledge that may be significant and useful 
today, but also knowledge thai has been significant in the past and 
mav prove surprisingly so in the future. No single institution 
should assume a disproportionate share of this obligation. But to 
the extent that we care about our own history, and that of the nat- 
ural world, we must ensure that certain languages and civilizations, 
certain aspects of science, and certain tonus of art atid culture con- 
tinue to be preserved and studied. Otherwise, they will soon disap- 
pear, and we will permanently lose parts of the total human pattern 
that we seek to understand. 

Krom this point of view, there will always be aspects of a uni- 
versity's program that may seem inefficient or "irrelevant." Yet 
even in these cases, unexpected events can change our perspective 
almost overnight. For instance, when I larva rd founded an institute 
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tor Ukrainian studies many years ago, sonic people regarded it as 
an esoteric undertaking — much like the study of Arabic when 
begun during the nineteenth century. Recent history has made 
both fields far more topical and relevant — here and abroad — than 
many people might ever have imagined. And, tor the better part ot 
a century, enrollments in Chinese and Japanese studies were so 
small that one might have questioned an American university's 
intensive efforts in those fields. But today, institutions that once 
supported such subjects mainly for their intrinsic intellectual and 
cultural interest enjov strong East Asian programs that are heavily 
subscribed and obviously relevant to contemporary life in the 
United States and beyond. 

One last example: In U)?;, a young Harvard faculty member 
named Howard Aiken began designing a machine to do arithmetic 
calculations. He was warned to stick to physics: the university 
already had enough "calculators." Seven years and several bruising 
battles later, he succeeded in having the new machine installed at 
1 larvard. Built in close collaboration with IBM, it was regarded— 
throughout its initial stages— as lacking "any commercial applica 
lion." Thus it happened that the first modern computer was born, 
and that the fust embryonic computer science department came 
into being. 

These examples, though anecdotal, underscore why it is so 
important for universities to carry out their civic responsibility to 
preserve, interpret, and indeed help create our intellectual and cul- 
tural heritage. All knowledge has potentially many different uses. 
And knowledge suddenly can leap, so to speak, from obscurity to 
celebrity - and can develop along path> we would not have dared 
to pi edict. In ,i situation so full of unknowns, we will have to rely 
on the abilities and insights of the most capable faculty and statt 
we can find: they ate not infallible, but we will not easily discover 
better guides when we must deude which fields oi knowledge to 
support, which lihran books to bu\ , or which scientific instru- 
ments to acquire. 

There remains the pressing need to sot limits t" locus no less 
on what we can forgo than on what we can pursue. We will find no 
obvious, all purpose answer to this challenge. K\periencc, judg- 
ment, and a knowledge of the broader terrain being explored and 
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covered hy other universities and other institutions can help us 
arrive at a sensible balance. The critical point, however, -is this: 
when we think about support for our leading universities, we need 
to bear in mind the significant costs that these institutions carrv on 
behalf of our society and culture. It is not at all clear where we 
would turn to find anything resembling a comprehensive record of 
knowledge and human civili/ation-v-a living record, animated bv 
scholars and students — if we could not turn to the world of 
humane learning at our leading universities. 
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IN LIGHT OF THK BROAD OUTLINES ABOVE, WC CVlll HOW d'lS- 
cuss sonic of the more specific priorities and needs identified 
in the univcrsitv-wide academic planning process. (Since the 
plans together fill more than 2,000 pages, omission will far out- 
weigh inclusion, and much of this discussion will have to focus 
on cross-cutting themes and initiatives that touch on a number of 
different departments or Schools, without doing full justice to 
many important initiatives that are primarily local in character.) 1 
want to stress at the outset that our plans are just that: plans, 
which reflect the current state of thinking about directions and 
approaches for the years ahead, but which will he subject to con- 
tinual refinement and reappraisal as time passes and circum- 
stances evolve. 

Let us begin with some of the major directions in Arts and 
Sciences. Among our chief priorities are these: 

• To strengthen our already excellent program of undergraduate 
education, with special emphasis on teaching and aspects of res- 
idential life; 

• To expand our work in select important fields, including the 
biological and applied sciences as well as others; 

• To redesign some of our major facilities in the humanities, the. 
social sciences, and the natural as well as applied sciences in 
ways that will help integrate related fields of knowledge and 
build a greater sense of community among faculty and students; 

• To continue the process of making our doctoral programs more 
effective, while providing adequate financial support to enable 
students to complete their studies in a timely way. 

Other matters of central importance to Arts and Sciences - 
involving the library, information technology, international studies, 
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financial aid, and faculty diversity, among others — will he discussed 
in later sections of this report. 

I. COLLEGK LIKE AND LEARNING 

By some measures, liberal arts education in the United States 
has suffered a steady decline in recent decades. There are sig- 
nificantly fewer liberal arts colleges in both absolute and relative 
terms, and many of^tir remaining liberal arts colleges are devoting 
a greater portion of their curricula and resources to preprofessional 
studies. Although the number of high school graduates who pursue 
some form of higher education has continued to rise, liberal arts 
education in the United States is much scarcer than most people 
might think. This is a matter of increasingly urgent concern. 

Perhaps more than ever, society has a vital need for college 
graduates — future leaders — who understand different wavs of 
thinking a no! different forms of knowledge, and who have the 
capacity to integrate and use what thev know. There is also a need 
tor educated individuals who have had the experience of living and 
learning with a talented and diverse group of peers from across the 
country and around the world — in a setting that both invites and 
requires them to develop and express their individual it v, to exercise 
responsibility, and to acquire a deeper appreciation for the con- 
cerns and perspectives of people thev might not otherwise 
encounter. There is certainly no guarantee that a residential liberal 
arts college will succeed in meeting all of these goals. But the 
record of the past is a strong one, and it is worth all our effort to 
create an even stronger record in the future. 

The recommendations of Dean Jeremv Knowles and his col- 
leagues, as well as of our planning group, focus on three main 
aspects of the College: the undergraduate curriculum, residential 
life, and the teaching mission. 

The C.tirr 'h uliim 

For many decades, 1 1 award's undergraduate curriculum has had 
essentialh three guiding principles, 
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The first is a commitment to a program of general education, 
requiring students to explore a number of important fields of 
knowledge and ways of thinking. This purpose is currently served 
by the Core Curriculum, introduced in the early 1980s. 

The second principle is the belief that focused study within a 
particular field of concentration can motivate students to excel by 
following their strongest interests and talents to the highest level 
they can achieve. Tutorials, independent research, and senior the- 
ses are an integral part of this program, as is the opportunity to 
take graduate -level courses. 

Finally, there is the conviction that students should have a 
degree of curricular flexibility and choice, above and beyond the 
choices available within the field of concentration and the program 
of general education. President Eliot— who originated the elective 
system more than a century ago— believed unequivocally that out- 
standing and highlv motivated students would do best if given the 
opportunity to pursue their own interests across a wide range of 
disciplines. Eliot's insight is no less sound today, and it finds 
expression in that portion of the undergraduate program (roughly 
one-quarter) that allows students to explore any of the subjects 
taught by departments or other academic units in the College. 

1 larvard's undergraduate curriculum fulfills its primary purposes 
with unusual success. It stimulates and challenges the extraordinary 
group of students who attend the College. It makes clear that 
excellence and high achievement are the university's implicit as 
well as explicit goals. It offers students the excitement and ambi- 
ence of a large, robust, and very great university together with the 
structure and strong identity of an undergraduate college that lies 
very much at the heart of the institution as a whole. 

For instance, since its adoption roughly a decade ago, the Core 
Curriculum has stressed the need for students not only to acquire 
knowledge of important subject matter in several major fields, but 
to become familiar with different ways of thinking and different 
methodologies. Both activities are essential elements of a single 
complex process of learning and discovery, and the Core is 
designed to involve students in that process as a whole. 

'Hie six designated major areas of the Core are historical 
study, foreign cultures, social analysis, science, literature and arts, 
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and moral reasoning. (In addition, every student must reach a 
certain level of proficiency in a foreign language, satisfv a quanti- 
tative reasoning requirement, and take a first-year course in 
expository writing.) The range of offerings is rich, and most Core 
courses are taught (contrary, perhaps, to expectation) by distin- 
guished senior faculty. A sampling of current an ; recent offerings 
includes: "Conceptions of Human Nature" (Prof. Brendan 
Maher); "Modern Democracy" (Prof. Samuel Huntington); 
"From DNA to Brain" (Profs. Howard Berg and John Dowling); 
"Kthnichy in Modern American Literature and Culture" (Prof. 
Werner Sollors); "Fairy Tales and the Culture of Childhood" 
(Prof. Maria Tatar); "History of Life" (Prof Stephen J. Gould); 
"The Public and the Private in Politics, Morality, and Law" 
(Prof. Scyla Benhahib); "The Concept of Hero in Greek 
Civilization" (Prof. Gregory Nagy); and "Hindu Myth, Image, 
and Pilgrimage" (Prof. Diana Kck). 

With the Core in place, the next major effort at curricular 
review concerns the undergraduate concentration. Shortly after he 
was appointed in 1991, Dean Jeremy Knowles established a new 
faculty standing committee on educational policy (the FPC). The 
charge of the KPC is to work closely with academic departments 
and instructional committees in order to evaluate, among other 
matters, the structure and purpose of the various undergraduate 
concentrations. 'Hi is review — already well under way — is focused 
on several carefullv chosen questions: 

• I low should each department or committee ensure that its con- 
centration requirements build on a coherent sequence of courses 
or tutorials that shape the conceptual "spine" of the concentra- 
tion? How should the rationale for this sequence — and for other 
elements of the concentration — he communicated to students in 
a clear and accessible way? 

• 1 low should the departments and committees ensure that con- 
centrators have adequate opportunities for participatory small - 
group instruction (through tutorials, discussion sections, and 
otherwise)? What are the respective roles of graduate students, 
junior faculty, and senior faculty in providing such instruction? 
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• What is the proper "capstone" experience for undergraduate 
concentrators? Should all concentrations culminate in some 
form of independent work with a written component? Should 
there he a general examination for all concentrators within a 
given field? 

• How can the system of academic advising he improved to 
help students navigate their way through concentration 
requirements? 

The EPC has recently presented its preliminary thoughts on 
these and related questions to the full Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
and broad- ranging discussion is expected in the months ahead. For 
now, this initiative has already emerged as the most significant 
effort in manv vears to evaluate our undergraduate concentrations 
in a concerted and comprehensive way. 

Residential Life 

Narrowly conceived, the simple fact of residence — of room and 
board on campus— -means little. But the structure, tone, and val- 
ues implicit in a campus residential community can have a pro- 
found bearing on the undergraduate experience. At Harvard, a 
u;reat deal depends on the system of Houses, and on the leader- 
ship and commitment of the I louse masters, tutors, faculty associ- 
ates, and staff. They (and others) have a special responsibility to 
encourage students to meet and come to know one another well, 
to offer guidance and support when needed, and to help establish 
standards and ground rules that promote the College's academic 
goals as well as its vitality as a dynamic and diverse human com- 
munity. Given the importance of residential life to a student's 
undergraduate experience, the emerging plans for the College 
have much to do with the structure and ambience of residential 
life, and on facilities designed to stimulate interchange among 
students and between students and faculty. Highlights of these 
plans include the following: 

• To iomplctc the renovation and proper restoration of the dormi- 
tories for all fint-\?tir students This project is well under way, and 
planned to conclude by 1005. Already the results are impressive, 
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For instance, Weld Hall — renovated in 1992 — is handsome, cheer- 
ful, full of light, and even conducive to study. Much the same tan 
he said of the several buildings — Greenough, Hurlbuv, Lionel, 
Matthews, and Mower — that were- fully refurbished in time to 
welcome the class entering in Fall 1993. 

• To transform Memorial Hall into a student commons and dining 
hall, mainly for first-year students hut open to till. The main "great 
half* — decades ago the dining area for all i...dergraduates — will 
now become the dining area for all freshmen. The ample space on 
the level below will take shape as a student commons, with rooms 
for meetings as well as recreation and social gatherings. In effect, 
Memorial Hall will become a kind of "House" for fust- year stu- 
dents, providing a real focus for freshman residential life, only 
step^ from the Yard. Thanks to two very generous recent gifts, 
work on the project is due to begin in the near future. 

• To help the I louses achieve a greater integration of residential 
and academic life. We intend to increase the number of House- 
based seminars offered bv faeultv and visitors: courses that bring 
more faculty into the Houses, and encourage more small-group 
discussion not onlv in class but informally, at meals or over coffee. 
On another front, we will continue work on a computer network 
that will electronically link all student rooms to one another, to 
various university offices, and to databases and larger networks 
containing information on course offerings, library holdings, 
events calendars, and much more (not only at Harvard but at uni- 
versities and other institutions around the world). Part of this net- 
work »s already in place; as it becomes fully operational, it will have 
increasingly important implications lor how teaching and learning 
take place. 

• To improve extracurricular programs and rela-ed facilit'n*- in 
several areas — including the arts, athletics, and student public service. 
Main points of the detailed plans include the following: 

• In the art*, there will be- -among other projects — a much* 
needed renovation of Sanders 1 heatre (carefully presetting 
its original fabric and appearance); ;c major renovation of 
Lowell Lecture 1 lall, u> provide practice, rehearsal, and per- 
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formance space tor student musicians: and a possible new- 
Center tor the Arts, to help coordinate and support the 
activities of different arts organizations ui campus. 

• In athletics, the outdoor track needs rehabilitation in the 
i:tvr future; a new facility tor 'acquct sports is overdue: a 
number of women's intercollegiate programs are being 
strengthened; some senior coaching positions remain unen- 
dowed; and several sports need additional core support tor 
their basic programs. 

• In public service, the tradition of student involvement — 
through Phillins brooks House and in other settings — con- 
tinues to tlourish. Roughh two-thirds of our College 
students participate in some form of public service during 
their four wars at Harvard, including programs in local 
schools, in health services, and in homes for the elderly, to 
mention onlv a few. As such programs continue to expand, 
we will need to plan for increased training of volunteers, 
basic program support, and more effective coordination. 

Far more deserves to be said about residential life at Harvard 
College; but this brief summary offers at least an introduction to 
how we hope to build on the strong foundations already in place. 

'l\\iihing tiiiil Learning 

Kvcrv college and university must experiment with a variety of 
formats for teaching ami learning. No single one is ideal tor all sit- 
uarions, all disciplines, or .ill students. Finding the right mix— one 
that produces excellent ped.igogy ami also remains cost-effective — 
is a critical ta>k, amenable to any number of different approaches. 
At the same time, anv serious educational program must recognize 
the importance of offering adequate opportunities for small-group 
teaching ami learning, for formal and informal discussion groups, 
for seminars and other classes conducive to real interchange 
between faculty ami students. 

We believe Harvard can benefit from providing more such 
opportunities in the future. Our student -faculty ratio in Arts and 
Sciences N higher than that of most of our peer institutions, and 
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the situation has become especially acute in academic departments 
with a large number of undergraduate concentrators. (Seven of our 
41 departments and instructional committees attract more than half 
of all concentrators; ten of them, more than two-thirds.) This 
problem has led to a rising concern about opportunities for small- 
group learning. 

To some extent, this concern has been and will continue to be 
addressed bv transferring resources from one area to another. But 
this approach has clear limits, because main' of our departments 
arc relatively small compared to those of comparable institutions, 
and are barely at crirical-mass level. For example, several depart- 
ments with modest numbers of undergraduate concentrators (phi- 
losophy, music, and various foreign languages and literatures, to 
name a few) also have very modest numbers of faculty. Yet they are 
fields of major intellectual importance, and must be maintained at 
a reasonable size to ensure their quality and sheer sustain ability— 
especially since they also tend to have a full share of graduate stu- 
dents, as well as healthy course enrollments reflecting demand by 
aonconcentrators. In other words, faculty in such fields have sub- 
stantial teaching to do, in addition to their scholarship: undergrad- 
uate concentrators are one very important variable in their total 
program, but only one among several that bear on decisions 
whether or not to transfer faculty resources from any one such 
department to others. 

Given these considerations — and the basic fact that the overall 
Arts and Sciences student- faculty ratio is relatively high — the most 
effective long-run approach is to invest in a number of new faculty 
positions. These will have to be assigned with great care, and with 
close attention to where additional faculty can most contribute to 
improving the undergraduate educational program. The Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences plan calls lor the addition of roughly seven or 
eight faculty positions per year over the next five or so years (for a 
total of about 40). Roughly half of these would be targeted for 
departments where the student- faculty ratio is particularly prob- 
lematic; others would be reserved for certain fields of growing 
importance to the more general mission of Arts and Sciences. An 
increase of this magnitude would represent roughly a 4 percent 
growth in the Arts and Sciences faculty ranks, and only about 2 
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percent university- wide. Kvcn if we are fully successful in reaching 
this goal, our student- faculty ratio in Arts and Sciences would still 
not equal that of several of our peer institutions. But the educational 
gains stand to he significant, especially since many of the new 
positions would be added with the following principal aims in mind: 

♦ More opportunities for small-group instruction in the most heavily 
subscribed departments (eight of which have more than 250 con- 
centrators each, and two of which have more than 500). Our 
survevs suggest that, aside from tutorials, concentrators in large 
departments do not have as many opportunities as they should 
to take small courses taught by faculty members (as opposed to 
teaching tellows). 

• More freshman seminars. Those have proved to be highly effec- 
tive and livelv forums for teaching and learning. Additional 
House -based seminars — as mentioned earlier — are also 
planned. 

* More support for undergraduate research. Many of our students 
do their most exciting work in tutorials or independent 
research courses, particularly when writing senior honors the- 
ses. But even basic research equipment and supplies are not 
always readily available to students in certain fields. And, as 
more students undertake field work, some funds for travel and 
associated expenses can make all the difference to the success 
of their projects. 

Our own analyses have shown that even a modest addition in 
the number of small -group classes or courses can have a major pos- 
itive effect on the educational experience of our undergraduates. 
We now have the chance to address this situation at Harvard, and 
the opportunity is too important to be missed. 

Learning To Teach 

Adding faculty is one way to help strengthen teaching at 
Harvard; helping our teachers improve their teaching is another. 
This is especially important in regard to the many graduate 
students who contribute to undergraduate teaching at Harvard: 
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among these teaching fellows are many of the university's most tal- 
ented and committed instructors. Too often, we may forget that 
this year's graduate student will be next year's assistant professor. 

Especially during the 1980s, the university took steps to provide 
teaching fellows — as well as faculty members" — with opportunities 
to develop their teaching abilities in a more systematic way. Most 
notably, the Derek Bok Center for Teaching and Learning (for- 
merly the Danforth Center) is quickly establishing itself as a 
national model. The Bok Center has introduced excellent orienta- 
tion programs tor new teaching fellows and faculty, as well as more 
topical programs in areas such as math and science. Individual 
teachers can have their classes videotaped and closely critiqued. 
The demand for these and other services is steadily increasing, 
exactly as President Bok and others had hoped that it would. We 
now must find extra support to meet the demand for the unusually 
effective programs the Center otters. 

No listing of individual plans or proposals can adequately con- 
voy what the university hopes to achieve through a major new 
investment in undergraduate education. Ultimately, the intellectual 
atmosphere and the human texture of the campus community form 
the heart of the matter. In spite of the specific needs outlined 
above, the general response of most Harvard College students to 
their undergraduate years remains overwhelmingly positive. As we 
look ahead, we have the chance to make significant improvements 
in exactlv those parts of our program from which undergraduates 
have the most to gain. 

2. TIIK MAJOR F1KI.DS OK KNOWI.KDGK 
Introduction 

D UK inc; mom* or tiik CKNTURY after the founding of the mod- 
ern American university in the late iNoos, the main way to 
advance research and organize teaching was to form separate 
units — departments — so that faculty and students could concen- 
trate their full energies on a defined set of topics and methods. 
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Many new departments came into existence around the turn of' the 
century; many others, in the quarter-century following World War II. 

'I 'his method ot expansion was logical and productive. It lias 
paid enormous dividends in terms of the yield to society, the speed 
and intensity of new discoveries, and the effectiveness with which 
educational programs and research projects have been organized. 
But the method, bv its nature, has also tended to separate individ- 
uals and disciplines from one another, often producing a sense of 
increased intellectual fragmentation. 

The specter of a multiversity, composed of a larger and larger 
number of highly specialized departments, is certainly not a new 
one. Nearly three-quarters of a century ago, Santavana expressed 
concern that the American universitv was becoming "an ency- 
clopaedic institute, or group of institutes," in which every faculty 
member would be 

.111 expert iii some seiencc. delivering lectures tor public instruction, while 
perhaps privately earning on investigation*! with the .ml ol ,1 tew disciples 
whom he would he training in his specialty There would he no reason win 
either the processors or the auditors in such an institution should live 
together 01 should ha\e much in common. . . . On the contrary, it onl\ each 
was nHiipeteiit in his u,i\ , the more miscellaneous their types, the move per 
ted would these rentier their itni:rr\if*i\. 

( Jeorge Sant.u ana 
I hutt'J .S'/i/A i lu)2o) 

The risks Santavana saw— the potential loss of intellectual com- 
munity in the university as a whole, the loss of a place where 
people "live together" and "have much in common" — are perfectly 
real, although far from inevitable. Thev need to he guarded 
against— -and can be. At the same time, human beings will 
always be driven to deepen their knowledge and understanding 
of particular subjects, and therefore to specialize. The challenge 
tor any university is to find individuals (and to create a variety of* 
structures) capable of' fostering different kinds of exploration: we 
need faculty and students who focus intensively on important 
but highlv targeted problems and others who scan several fields 
and widen our angle of vision, helping to achieve more compre- 
hensive forms of understanding. 
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At rhc present moment, many scholars are convinced that, in 
order to progress in even quite specialized fields, they must learn 
much more about — and borrow from — fields other than their own. 
For manv, the actual process of discovery is forcing a greater inte- 
gration of knowledge, rather than increasing subdivision and sepa- 
rateness. Of course, this tendency is not universal, nor is the 
process itself new. But it has now become general enough to con- 
stitute a genuine shift in outlook. More departments and other 
academic units are looking for ways to strengthen ties with their 
neighbors. Some are considering mergers or joint programs — and 
two rcujor mergers have already taken place at Harvard during the 
last vear. It is interesting, for example, that the plan for the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences does not propose the creation of any new 
departments — something that would have been nearly impossible 
to imagine in 1955 or 1965. 

This is not to say that Harvard or other universities will never 
again create new departments. It is only to highlight the temper 
of our own era. A recent Faculty of Arts and Sciences report, in 
discussing developments in the sciences, has described this situa- 
tion well: 

The themes of science arc changing. Increasing numbers of scientists arc 
turning their attention to the study of how systems — he they of natural or of 
human design am! construction — arc organized, and how their behavior can 
he explained, controlled, and modified. Many of these investigations of nat- 
ural and human-made systems require the collaboration of scholars from 
several disciplines, and manv are motivated by societal needs. Many are 
close lv tied not only to the applied sciences and engineering, but also to the 
social sciences ami the humanities. 

The growing concern for applied, multidisciplinary questions has implica- 
tions for research and education throughout the University. In the past, 
experts from one discipline could often ignore other fields. But in the future, 
the absence of expertise in one discipline will impede collaboration on a 
wide range of research and educational issues. 

These remarks about science could sipply, with adaptation, to 
other fields as well. Historians, for example, inevitably specialize 
in particular subjects or periods or kinds of history, and sometimes 
analyze verv small segments of history in enormous detail. But it 
would be a rare historian today who believes that we can properly 
studv a major episode from the past without learning a great deal 
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about the economics and politics of the time, the major social 
institutions and their organization, the religious and other ideo- 
logical currents of the period, the major developments in technol- 
ogy and science, the different attitudes and beliefs of ordinary 
people, and the character or psychology of key individuals and 
groups — as well as much more. If this is the case, is the scholar 
doing historv — or economics, or political science, or the history of 
ideas, or biography, or all of the above? 

This elementary example is far from atypical. And while many 
historians from ancient times through to Gibbon, Burckhardt, and 
others have had an extraordinarily broad vision of their subject, it 
is now harder for tiny serious historian to leave aside an entire set 
of considerations because they do not seem to concern "history/ 
hut rather economics or psychology or another field of learning. 
Lines of demarcation have blurred, and fields have tended to 
coalesce. Boundaries are crossed and crisscrossed with increasing 
regularity. 

Three Initiatives 

With this introduction as background, we can now consider a 
few of the main initiatives planned for Arts and Sciences (apart 
ftom undergraduate education, and additional areas discussed 
later in this report). I will focus on only one major initiative in 
each of the three major areas of knowledge (humanities, social 
sciences, and natural as well as applied sciences), and then add a 
brief word about our doctoral programs. 

Together, the initiatives in the three major areas of Arts and 
Sciences represent the single largest academic investment — in 
terms of faculty and space — among all the plans of all the Faculties 
and Schools. Kven so, the focus is less on expansion than on inte- 
gration — on creating patterns and structures that will lead to 
greater coordination among units and greater coherence in plan- 
ning and program development. 

One major problem that each of these projects will address is 
that of faculty dispersion. In all too many instances, faculty mem- 
bers and teaching fellows in the same or related departments are 
now located in different buildings. Many teaching fellows do not 
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have offices — even small ones — or other suitable work space. 
Under these conditions, mam* members of* the same department 
rarely see one another, except at formal meetings. They have no 
departmental home where they meet frequently and naturally for 
informal discussions or gatherings that can help foster a sense of 
intellectual com muni t\ — among undergraduate concentrators as 
well as among graduate students and faculty. 

A major goal of the planned projects, therefore, is to help 
strengthen that sense of community, partly by adapting existing 
space (and using it more efficiently) and partly by building some 
new space that is carefully designed and strategically placed. In 
addition, a few fields (especially the applied and biological sci- 
ences) will be buttressed by adding faculty who work in areas that 
form natural links between existing departments or groups. 

The three proposed projects are the following: 

77v I Ittnttinitit's. Within Arts and Sciences, the humanities fac- 
ulty is the most widely dispersed of all. There are too few offices, 
and these are located in approximately 18 different buildings. Forty 
of the offices (roughly 15 percent) are in rental space off' campus. 

The proposed new plan will create a Center tor the 
Humanities, principally housed in the existing Freshman Union. 
Once the Memorial Hall project is finished, the Union will be 
converted into the Center's main space. This will allow an under- 
utilized building, in a prime part of the campus bordering on the 
Yard, to become an efficient and heavily used facility. The Center 
will bring together faculty from more than a dozen humanities 
departments, in the Union and adjacent buildings. It slum Id 
increase the number of offices for humanities faculty by 20 per- 
cent or more. It will provide additional classroom space, as well as 
meeting rooms for teaching fellows ami their students. And it will 
lead to reduced operating costs, as rental space is vacated and 
administrative services are consolidated. From every point of view, 
the project will be a major step forward: a significant reaffirmation 
of* what the humanities can represent as a more cohesive enter- 
prise — a broad community of faculty and students from many dis- 
ciplines, in an environment intended to encourage collegiality and 
collaboration. 
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7^ Scn'tf/ Sciences. Although space problems in the social sci- 
ences arc generally not so severe as in the humanities, one set of 
interrelated large departments and programs clearly needs assis- 
tance: the government and economics departments, and our com- 
bined regional and international centers. The problems here 
resemble those in the humanities: dispersion of faculty, dysfunc- 
tional arrangements, and overcrowding. 

The international and regional centers (based in Coolidgc Hall 
on Cambridge Street) have little in the way of classroom space or 
common facilities for lectures, colloquia, and other events that 
would promote more joint activities among the different units. 
Even core office space for some regional centers is notably scarce, 
at a time when more faculty arc taking a greater interest in interna- 
tional studies. Meanwhile, the government arid economics depart- 
ments (based in Littaucr) have for some time been overcrowded. 
These fields are two of Harvard's most popular undergraduate con- 
centrations, yet they too lack proper office and teaching space; they 
have inadequate facilities for teaching fellows; and there is almost 
no space for joint research projects. The situation is serious and 
demands attention. 

At the moment, different options are being studied, with a final 
recommendation expected soon. The objectives arc similar to those 
in the humanities. First, we must create a new configuration that 
will not only provide improved space, but link the intellectual dis- 
ciplines and the teaching and research activities particularly in gov- 
ernment and international affairs. Second, r ve need a more 
hospitable environment for the international and regional centers, 
so that they — and Harvard as a whole — can capitalize on their 
combined strength (and also enable them to realize administrative 
economics). In its totality, this is a very important project. If 
Harvard is to sustain and strengthen its work in international and 
area studies, we must prepare now for the continued expansion of 
interest and activity already evident on all sides. 

The Natural Sciences, Two new facilities arc planned, primarily 
to accommodate growth in the biological sciences and the applied 
sciences. Here, too, the facilities are designed to create linkages 
between existing departments and groups, rather than to house 
new freestanding units. 
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The biological sciences have undergone a profound transforma- 
tion in the past several decades, and Harvard intends to remain at 
the forefront of advances in these rapidly evolving fields. The 
building proposed for the life sciences would reinforce the physical 
connection that already exists between Mallinckrodt (which houses 
the chemistry department) and Fairchild (biochemistry and molec- 
ular biology); it would also improve links between biology and 
related fields. The new space would provide labs and offices for up 
to thirteen faculty, as well as some classrooms and shared facilities. 
New appointments will be targeted for "bridge" fields — such as 
molecular design, cell differentiation and development, or ncuro- 
scicncc. In this way, the intellectual plan for the future of these 
interrelated fields will match the more flexible space design. Both 
would alter previous patterns of building separate additions to sep- 
arately housed departments — an expensive approach, and one that 
retards the kind of cross -departmental work now needed. 

In the physical sciences, the chief need lies within the Division of 
Applied Sciences. Growing numbers of very talented students are 
enrolling in the division's programs, consistent with society's 
increasing need for advanced learning about computing and 
information technology, manufacturing and materials technology, 
energy and the environment, and other related fields. But the num- 
ber of faculty within the division is simply too small, especially in 
kev areas such as computer science and electrical engineering. Given 
the clear centrality of work in these disciplines, and its relevance to 
so many other departments at Harvard, Arts and Sciences intends to 
add eight faculty in the two key areas identified, as well as six more 
in other fields within the division (such as materials science and 
oceanic and atmospheric science). These faculty will become mem- 
bers of a division that is already highly interdisciplinary and interac- 
tive. The planned new building — linked both to Cruft (above 
ground) and McKay (below) — will include laboratories and other 
facilities for the applied sciences as well as for physics. 

A Word on Doctoral Programs 

The Ph.D. program in Arts and Sciences has recently been 
under review. Several departments in the humanities and social 
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sciences arc engaged in an experiment that has several purposes. 
The basic goal is to ensure that doctoral students have a good bal- 
ance of general and specialized courses, and — even more impor- 
tant — that they have proper guidance as they undertake substantial 
research projects and then begin work on their dissertations. 
Small-group dissertation seminars — where students present their 
dissertation ideas to faculty and fellow students — are helping build 
forums for constructive discussion. They are also introducing clear- 
er milestones on a road or journey that is often solitary — and 
whose end is not always in sight. In addition, special grants are 
being made to students who need assistance at the beginning of 
their dissertation work, or at the very end, when time for uninter- 
rupted writing h at a premium. 

Another important step has recently been taken by the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences in cooperation with all the other Schools in 
the university. In the spring of 1993, a proposal was approved to 
establish a new university-wide committee to help provide over- 
sight of doctoral programs throughout Harvard. As a result, much 
better coordination of joint programs, more attention to the advis- 
ing system for Ph.D. students, and more opportunities for cooper- 
ation among different Schools and Faculties will now be possible. 

3. A CONCLUDING NOTE 

This discussion has covKRKi) only some of the goals that we 
hope to achieve in Arts and Sciences, and only in a sum mar)' 
wav. But it at least describes our broad objectives, including some 
themes of special significance. Thcrr is much more that could be 
said, not onlv about the academic departments in the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, but also about the important allied and affiliated 
units both within and beyond Arts and Sciences: the American 
Repertory Theatre, the Arnold Arboretum, the Division of 
Continuing Education, the W.E.B. Du Bois Institute for Afro- 
American Research, Dumbarton Oaks, the Harvard Forest, the 
Center for Hellenic Studies, the Harvard Institute for International 
Development, the Center for Literary and Cultural Studies, the 
Nieman Foundation, the Villa I Tatti, the Harvard-Ycnching 
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Institute, and numerous others. Harvard's museums — naming some 
would onlv risk slighting others — deserve a chapter of their own. 
Thcv have — among universities — unsurpassed collections, and 
some are now at a point where they have very important needs to be 
addressed, especially if their collections are to be used more effec- 
tively in undergraduate teaching as well as in advanced training. 

For the moment, we can take encouragement from the tact 
that Arts and Sciences at Harvard remains exceptionally strong. 
The scope of what we believe should be achieved in the next 
decade is ambitious, but it is also manageable in relation to the 
enterprise as a whole, We are in a good position to make real 
strides, as long as we concentrate our energies and keep our most 
important objectives clearly in mind. 
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I. THE CHANGING PROFESSIONS 

Nearly all the major professions in the United States — 
and the organizations associated with them — are in a state 
of unusual flux. Businesses face a difficult and uncertain 
economy, an altered international situation, and an era of wide- 
spread fundamental restructuring. The health-care system is under 
severe strain and is undergoing efforts at large-scale comprehensive 
reform. Much the same can he said of our troubled public schools. 
Manv institutions of government — throughout the world — are per- 
ceived even bv those within them as being in need of serious reha- 
bilitation; and global political developments have made the study 
and practice of public affairs even more complex than before. 

Meanwhile, the legal profession faces a far more complicated 
international as well as national agenda: increased litigation and 
regulation, persistent questions concerning human and civil rights, 
the effort to help frame constitutions and systems of justice in 
emerging democratic societies, and a domestic criminal justice sys- 
tem under great stress. The religious landscape has been dramati- 
cally transformed during the past quarter-century, in our own 
country and beyond. Some established faiths have waned, while 
new sects and congregations have burgeoned; various fundamental- 
ist movements have emerged with great force; and questions about 
the relationship between religion and politics or government have 
arisen — in many quarters of the globe — with great intensity. 
Finally, in architecture and its associated design fields, there have 
also been profound changes — partly because of the continued 
internationalization of these professions, partly because of changes 
in the economy, and partly because of the need to address impor- 
tant social problems, such as preserving our built as well as our 
natural environment. 
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These developments in the professions — and in the major sys- 
tems and institutions that are part of professional life — have an 
inevitable, far-reaching impact on education. If the professions 
change in more than superficial or transitory ways, then education 
for the professions must also change. A fundamental reexamina- 
tion of many of our basic programs is already well under wav at 
Harvard. Given the variety of Harvard's professional schools — 
business, design, divinity, education, government, law, medicine 
and dentistry, and public health — we obviously cannot expect to 
find a single new educational model or conception that will applv 
equally well to all or even most of them. Yet a number of common 
approaches and similar emphases have emerged in the course of 
our planning process. These, as well as a number (if more specific 
initiatives, are described below. 



2. RECONSIDERING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Among the most prominent common themes and directions 
emerging from the plans of our professional schools are these: 

First, nearly every School is reviewing, or has recently finished 
reviewing, the design of its first -degree program — and, in some cases, 
its more advanced training programs as well. The Medical School has 
led the way: it began to phase in its watershed New Pathway pro- 
gram for the M.D. degree in the mid-1980s, and full implementa- 
tion is near. The School of Public 1 lealth has just reorganized its 
basic curriculum around five interdisciplinary topics closely linked 
to its main research agenda; meanwhile, a special fund has been 
created in the School to support experiments with promising new 
teaching methods. The Business School is in the midst of a full- 
scale review of its M.B.A. program, and specific recommendations 
are expected soon. The Graduate School of Design is reexamining 
the curriculum for its masters programs, aiming to provide all stu- 
dents with the opportunity for an integrated introduction to the 
major design fields, including architecture, landscape architecture, 
urban design, and planning. 

These are only a few leading examples of the "reconstruction" 
now underway in Harvard's professional schools. Comparisons 
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are difficult, but it is hard to remember a time in recent history 
when curricular reform in professional education at Harvard has 
been so pervasive, so fundamental, and so potentially significant 
in its consequences. 

Second, the Schools' plans reflect a growing emphasis on the mis- 
sion of training for leadership in public service. The professional 
schools have always been motivated to educate students to 
become leaders who will — in the fullest sense — be useful to soci- 
ety. At present, however, there is an even stronger emphasis on 
the importance of leadership and on the mission of public ser- 
vice — an emphasis that is not ideological so much as genuinely- 
civic in nature. 

There is, as I suggested earlier, a greater concern to help restore 
the vitality of large -scale systems and organizations that have been 
weakened in the past quarter-century. There is a special concern 
for the not-for-profit sector of society: schools, government, social 
service organizations, and cultural institutions and activities. And 
there is a marked tendency to take into account more profoundly 
the difficult questions of ethics and values that arc intrinsic to all 
professional practice today. 

In other words, many of our professional schools are defining 
not a new mission, but a different emphasis in the way they arc 
approaching their traditional mission. There is a more conscious 
awareness that the world is troubled, that the foundations of soci- 
ety seem less stable, that intcrdcpcndencics are greater, and that 
our need to he responsive must also be greater. Such concerns — 
underscoring a determined vet unromantic commitment to serve 
society — echo through the planning documents of many Schools. 

Third, virtually every School has identified the reexamination of 
teaching methods as a major point of focus in the years to come. For it is 
teaching, in many different settings, that must bring together fun- 
damental or abstract knowledge, the fruits of current research, and 
something of the experience of "live" practice and decision making. 

Equally important, teaching needs to be structured in a way that 
involves students as active participants in the process of inquiry. 
From this point of view, the best teaching should be seen as an 
embryonic form of research. It should be designed to confront 
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students with the need to test ideas and hypotheses against tacts 
and experience, to find new ways to approach difficult problems, 
and to search for and analyze relevant evidence. It should, in other 
words, help students to develop habits of mind that can sustain 
them throughout a lifetime of facing unpredictable challenges and 
dilemmas that require continuous learning. 

Seen from this vantage point, teaching methods, curricular 
substance, and research activities are deeply dependent on one 
another. So it is not at all surprising that Harvard's professional 
schools have identified the development of more effective 
teaching methods and materials as integral to the redesign of 
their programs. 

Finally, the professional schools, with few exceptions, do not plan 
large-scale expansion in the decade ahead. This point, mentioned ear- 
lier, needs only brief elaboration here. The number of students 
enrolled in the Schools will, for the most part, remain about the 
same. There will be some increases, especially though not only in 
the Division of Medical Sciences doctoral program and in the 
School of Public Health. Most of the Schools, however, already 
have relatively high student- faculty ratios, and some are even plan- 
ning to trim the number of students in certain areas. 

With respect to faculty, there is a proposed net increase of 
about 40 to 50 positions across all the nine professional schools 
over the next several years (in addition to the 40 new positions in 
Arts and Sciences). This modest expansion is designed partly to 
strengthen the teaching mission, and partly to promote promising 
research efforts. 

New construction in the professional schools will be limited. 
The new Law School building at Holmes Field is now nearly com- 
plete. The School of Public Health — which has not added new 
space for two decades, despite considerable programmatic 
growth — will add roughly 100,000 net square feet to relieve over- 
crowding. Other planned changes, however, will make use of 
already existing space. Laboratories at the Medical School, for 
instance, will be renovated as major new faculty appointments are 
made. Some cl^sroom, library, or other modifications are planned 
at the Divinity School, the Design School, the Law School, the 
School of Dental Medicine, and elsewhere. The largest prospective 
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renovation project involves the pending acquisition of Boston 
English High School, adjacent to the Medical School and hospital 
complex in the Longwood Avenue area. It represents an ideal set- 
ting for collaborative projects involving the Medical School, the 
hospitals, and possibly other groups — efforts that could signifi- 
cantly strengthen the biomedical research base not only at Harvard 
but throughout the greater Boston area. 

3. SELECT INITIATIVES OF THE SCHOOLS 

Although the prokkssional schools do not plan major 
growth in the next decade, they will clearly not remain in a 
holding pattern. Quite the contrary. The redesign of many exist- 
ing degree programs, the emphasis on new approaches to teach- 
ing, the creation of several inter- School initiatives, the focused 
reinvigoration of research efforts in select fields, the intensive use 
of new technologies, the review of advanced education for mid- 
career professionals as well as for recent college graduates — these 
and other activities will more than sustain the pace of change in 
the vears to come. The intention to be "smarter" not "bigger" will 
test our institutional imagination and resilience, as well as our 
ability to live within well-defined limits. 

Of course, many of the most important and innovative of the 
planned initiatives are specific to the individual Schools. Given 
the significance of these initiatives, and the difficulty of conveying 
their substance in a general discussion of professional education 
across many different fields, 1 have tried to summarize briefly 
some of the main points of the individual Schools" plans in the 
several pages that follow. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration 

The Business School remains committed to the education of 
general managers — across the whole spectrum of business activi- 
ty — and to understanding the actual practice of management. It is 
now in the midst of a full-scale review of its M.B.A. program. 
Known as "Leadership and Learning,** this reexamination is an 
opportunity to consider and reshape business education in the light 
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of changes in the global economy, information technology, the 
nature and composition of the contemporary workforce, and 
the characteristics demanded for successful leadership. The process 
may result in a significant reconfiguration of various aspects of the 
MR. A. program — from the number and content of required 
courses, to the size and structure of first-year "sections," to the role 
of student field work or apprenticeship opportunities, to c utricular 
flexibility that would allow students who have specific interests to 
pursue them more intensively. The effort will stress the School's 
growing emphasis on values, leadership, and business responsibility, 
as well as the growing importance of international perspectives. 

The School is also rethinking the range and content of its exec- 
utive education programs, to keep them responsive to the lifelong 
learning needs of business managers, their companies, and the 
broader community. Central to this effort is the attempt to main- 
tain the right balance between on -campus and off-campus learn- 
ing, and to make appropriate use of different teaching 
formats — such as video, teleconferencing, computer programs, and 
traditional case studies. In support of such initiatives, the School's 
publishing organization is developing new means of delivering the 
School's intellectual capital to managers, students, and scholars 
around the world. 

The School's research activities remain very closely linked with 
its teaching programs. Rigorous, relevant field research continues 
to demand a large-scale commitment of time and resources, so 
that faculty can work directly with practitioners and understand 
firsthand the problems that managers confront. Meanwhile, the 
investment in new technologies and the development of interna- 
tional case studies will be not only sustained but expanded. This is 
a continuing effort, but one that will in the future require an even 
greater investment of faculty time and financial resources. Finally, 
the School is now developing a greater capacity — with more facul- 
ty involvement — in the extremely important area of not-for-profit 
management. 

The Graduate School of Design 

The Design School seeks to prepare professionals concerned 
with the making of built environments, and to advance knowledge 
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and skills in architecture, landscape architecture, and urban design 
and planning. Particularly at this point in history, the School is 
committed to maintaining an open approach to design problems, 
without attempting to impose any single style or tradition in its 
education and research. In both teaching and scholarship, the 
School is concerned about issues such as the need to respond to 
the larger design and planning problems of many metropolitan 
areas, both here and abroad. Questions concerning the relation- 
ship between urban settlement patterns and the social and eco- 
nomic condition of communities within our cities are a critical 
part of the larger "metropolitan agenda." In addition, there is the 
continuing need to preserve the cultural legacy of older buildings 
and landscapes, while maintaining appropriate opportunities to 
address present -da v needs. 

As already suggested, the School of' Design is undertaking a 
comprehensive review of' its degree programs. One major goal is to 
strive for more cooperative teaching and research among the 
School's main departments and programs. 'Phis will involve, for 
example, design studio offerings for master's degree students, 
allowing a focus on problems that demand an understanding of the 
methods and perspectives of all the major design fields. In addi- 
tion, the School will devote a greater share of attention and 
resources to its midcareer advanced degree programs, in response 
to the needs of the prof ession. 

Kinallv, there will be an effort to strengthen the already strong 
programs concerning the relationship between the built environ- 
ment and the natural environment, as well as to expand the 
School's involvement in regional ami urban planning — including a 
newlv established joint Program in Urban Planning with the 
Kennedy School of ( lovermnent. Throughout, the School will 
continue to stress the ways in which creative uses of advanced 
information technology can be integrated fully into the curriculum, 
research, and design practice. 

The Divinity School 

The Divinity School prepares students who wish to enter the 
ministries of various denominations, and also offers advanced study 
in religion and related subjects to other students who wish to enter 
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careers in teaching and human service. There is an emphasis on 
research through historical and comparative approaches to differ- 
ent religious traditions, as well as a strong concern to foster public 
discussion about contemporary ethical, social, and political issues. 

The School hopes to create a far more informed dialogue on 
how values and ethics rooted in various religious traditions relate 
to values that are central to political institutions, to the world ot 
business, and to the practice of law, medicine, and other profes- 
sional fields. To realize this goal, a new Center for the Study of 
Values in Public Life will be created. The Center will address, for 
instance, problems concerning the role of religion in American 
public life and in international affairs. At a time when religious 
values influence the altitudes of many citizens on a range of 
domestic issues, and when religion continues to play a critical role 
in relations among different nations and peoples, the need for 
careful examination of religion's public role is apparent. To study 
uch issues critically — and to help professionals in ^variety of 
fields explore practicable solutions to problems of this kind — will 
he one of the Center's chief purposes. The Center will also be 
important to the School's effort to encourage more interdisciplin- 
ary work, and to bridge the gap between the mem practical or 
technical aspects of professional training and the classical text- 
based methods that are characteristic of traditional theological 
education. The recent appointment of a distinguished senior 
scholar in religion and society has helped to launch the Center's 
work, and two additional faculty appointments are contemplated. 

On another front, the Divinity School will he developing its 
programs in world religions, especially through the existing Center 
for the Study of World Religions. The recent appointment of a 
new director for the Center, a specialist in South American and 
African religions, has helped revitalize the Center's mission. 
Additional development is envisaged in Islamic and Buddhist 
studies. The School also plans to strengthen its excellent program 
in Women's Studies in Religion, and its work in African- 
American religious traditions (where an important senior appoint- 
ment has recently been made). These are further examples of the 
School's concern to extend its reach into areas where it can collab- 
orate with other parts of the university. Finally, the School is car- 
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rving out a redesign of its programs in education for the ministry, a 
clear priority for the next decade. 

The Graduate School of Education 

The School of Education plans a major effort over the next 
decade to contribute to the improvement of public school educa- 
tion in the United States. There are obviously many serious prob- 
lems affecting our public schools, and no one believes that 
fundamental progress will come easily. But a national process, with 
many promising experiments, is now under way. 

The School has identified five broad priorities or themes to help 
guide its future efforts. The first concentrates on family and com- 
munity. This involves, among other things, a new specialization in 
"risk and prevention," which focuses on specific risk factors faced 
by children from poor or highly stressed families. The goal is to 
design effective — and early — forms of intervention. The Harvard 
Family Research Project will also play a role in the effort to help 
form closer and better working relationships among schools, fami- 
lies, and community group*. 

The second theme centers on policy and management, and 
includes the School's special training programs for urban superin- 
tendents and for school principals. These are extremely important 
programs, because they have the capacity to affect the design and 
the leadership capacity of entire schools and school systems. A new 
Center tor Research on Urban Educational Policy will be linked to 
the programs for principals and superintendents, and all of these 
efforts will involve participants from both the Kennedy School and 
the Business School. 

The third theme — teaching and learning — continues the 
School's studv of "what works" in different classroom settings. 
Which approaches to teaching, to the curriculum, and to the 
design of classrooms or schools are likely to be most effective in 
different localities or environments? Addressing such questions 
will require, among other things, efforts to link research to practice 
bv continuing to strengthen our cooperative relationships with 
local schools and teachers. 

The fourth theme — national dialogue — draws on the School's 
exceptional strength in policy analysis. The School recently 
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initiated a scries of forums for the analysis and discussion ot 
major educational policy issues, such as school choice programs, 
national testing, and alternative assessment methods. This 
forum project involves not only public events, but also related 
publications and semester-long visits by distinguished practi- 
tioners. The aim is to frame the issues related to major national 
debates on the subject of school reform, and to follow up with 
further analysis and evaluation. 

Finally, the School is taking a leadership role in the Project on 
Schooling and Children. This joint effort with several other 
Harvard Schools and Faculties is described more fully at a later 
point in this report. 

The John F. • ennedy School of Government 

The Kennedy School's goal is to prepare leaders for service in 
government and public affairs, while also contributing to the 
effort to find solutions to important public problems. The need 
for leadership in government and other public service organiza- 
tions has never been greater — and the need to educate students 
and professionals who are committed to public service could 
scarcely be more urgent. 

Developing additional capacity in several priority areas that 
have a domestic focus — but whose implications are often interna- 
tional — is the School's principal challenge. These areas include 
health care, public school education and governance, domestic 
political economy, the environment, and the management of not- 
for-profit enterprises. All of these subjects are of interest to several 
other Schools at Harvard, and offer the Kennedy School important 
opportunities to build cross- Faculty connections. In addition, the 
School plans closer links between its different research centers and 
its various teaching programs. 

The School will also build on the international initiatives — 
involving teaching, research, policy analysis, and strategic 
advice — that have characterized so many of its activities in recent 
years. These include, for example, projects in the former Soviet 
Union relating to economic development and the creation of free 
markets; Project Liberty, which has cosponsored conferences and 
exchanges on democracy for public officials in Eastern Kuropc; 
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the Program on Economic Reform in Ukraine; a set of related 
planning projects in South Africa; and the Mason Program in 
Public Policy and Management, which brings to the School expe- 
rienced policymakers from developing and newly industrialized 
countries. In short, the international agenda is already densely 
packed, and will clearly remain so. 

Finally, the School is reviewing its approach to teaching, with an 
emphasis on integrating the analytic skills that support policy 
analysis with the management skills that enable policy execution. 
The fundamental issue at stake, of course, is the challenge of edu- 
cating individuals for public leadership during a period of rapid 
global change. The greater scale, complexity, and heterogeneity of 
institutions and societies; the need to forge consensus when the 
possibility for achieving it is often so sharply constrained; the wide- 
spread decline in respect for legitimate forms of authority; the 
potential global implications of many 1 ?cal events; the prevalence of 
organized violence and terrorism, as well as contagious random vio- 
lence — these and other factors make the process of governance and 
the exercise of public leadership a particularly difficult problem in 
our contemporary world. For the Kennedy School especially, the 
shifting and unpredictable nature of domestic and international sit- 
uations will continue to present difficult choices — and new oppor- 
tunities — concerning what to teach and how to teach it, as well as 
how to integrate scholarship with practice. 

The Lav: School 

The Law School is currently building its capacity in select fields 
that are especially important to evolving legal scholarship and 
practice. These include key areas such as health-care regulation, 
environmental law, immigration law, and the administrative and 
economic law of the European Community — as well as the field of 
international and comparative law more generally. The newly dedi- 
cated Reginald F. Lewis International Law Center will help 
strengthen this latter effort, as will the recently created Center for 
Islamic Legal Studies — which joins the existing programs in East 
Asian legal studies, human rights, international taxation, and 
international financial systems as part of the School's broad-based 
program of international legal studies. 
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Besides developing new courses in seleet areas, the School is 
also in the process of increasing the opportunities for small-group 
teaching and learning. Planned additions to the faculty — and a 
greater number of small classrooms, in locations including the new 
Holmes Field building — should make it possible for every student 
to take at least one small-group seminar each year. As part of this 
renewed emphasis on teaching, the School also intends to 
strengthen its clinical program: the new Legal Services Center in 
Jamaica Plain will be one important ingredient in the effort to link 
classroom work with field experience. 

Various research programs — including the Program on 
Negotiation, the Program in Law and Economics, the Program 
on the Legal Profession, and several others — will continue to 
require steady support, as will the broad range of research activi- 
ties undertaken by individual faculty members. An extremely 
important rehabilitation of Langdell Library is also planned. 
Finally, the School will continue to strengthen its programs of 
financial aid, including the Low Income Protection Plan and the 
Kauf man Fellows program, both of which seek to encourage grad- 
uates to pursue careers in the public interest. 

The luuulty of Medicine 

The Medical School will move forward to the next stage of 
implementing its New Pathway program, a major initiative that is 
transforming the nature of education for the M.I), degree. 
Students in the program are assigned to one of five "societies, 11 
each of which is intended to function as a cohesive community of 
teachers and students. It is to these societies that responsibility for 
the course of' studv and its continuing renewal will be entrusted. 
The program places great emphasis on case studies, seminars, and 
small classes — formats that engage students actively in the process 
of learning, working individually and in teams to explore the 
origins of clinical problems and the ways to manage them. Full 
implementation of the program will continue to require a consider- 
able investment of time and resources. But the New Pathway 
ha.s already broken important new ground, and when fully 
in place it will represent a truly fundamental restructuring of 
medical education. 
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The Medical School intends to build a more powerful effort in a 
few select fields where intensified basic research is especially likely to 
hasten the cure or better treatment of serious disease. These areas 
include structural biological chemistry, where advances are deepen- 
ing our understanding of the shape of proteins that play essential 
roles in all forms of life, from viruses to human beings; cell biology 
and experimental pathology, with particular attention to cell division 
and differentiation and their relation to cancer; immunology related 
to AIDS, transplantation, and autoimmune disorders such as dia- 
betes and arthritis; and neurobiology, critical to our understanding 
of how brain functions affect perception, movement, cognition, and 
mood. Investment in new technology will be extremely important to 
moving forward in several of these areas and others. 

The School also plans to bring greater cohesion and more effec- 
tive structure to its many clinical departments. Psychiatry ancl ambu- 
latory care are leading examples of areas in which this effort is under 
way/ Concurrently, the Medical School and its affiliated institutions 
(of which there arc now 17 hospitals and other organizations) have 
begun discussions to evaluate the impact of changing patterns in the 
delivery of medical services on the academic and patient-care mis- 
sions of the institutions. The goal is to find ways to continue the 
close cooperative arrangements that have existed for so long, while 
also undertaking the degree of adaptation and change that will be 
necessary to ensure continued improvement in the quality ot health 
care through research and education in the years ahead. 

The Dental School (part of the Faculty of Medicine since 1990) 
is reviewing its D.M.D. curriculum with an eve toward integrating 
more problem-based approaches into the last three years of the 
program. The School is continuing to review and reorganize its 
departmental structure, and a new clinical center, housed in the 
School's main facility, has just been completed. 

The School of Public Health 

The School of Public Health remains dedicated to studying and 
improving the health of populations throughout the world. Its out- 
look extends well beyond the care of individual patients to the 
study of how our health depends on the way we live, the way we 
work, and the way we interact with our environment. 
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The School offers programs leading to both doctoral and mas- 
ter's degrees. It has recently redesigned — and is continuing to 
develop — the. curriculum for its master's (M.P.H.) program. The 
program has been rebuilt around five interdisciplinary, career- 
related concentrations: international health, health-carc manage- 
ment, public management and community health, occupational 
and environmental health, and quantitative methods. 
Strengthening the program's core offerings on public health prin- 
ciples and highlighting the ethical dimensions of public health 
practice are also important parts of this redesign project. In this 
respect, the recently established program on health and human 
rights is a vital step forward in the School's work. 

In addition to curricular redesign, the School is experimenting 
with different approaches to teaching. It has begun to make 
greater use of case studies, small-group discussion, and a mix of 
field experience and classroom learning in seeking more effective 
ways to approach problems that require insights drawn from many 
fields or disciplines. 

As the School looks ahead, its research activities are taking 
shape in five principal thematic directions. First, there is the 
drive to confront some of the most threatening diseases of our 
time: cancer, AIDS, and heart disease. The School has an active 
interdisciplinary center devoted to each of these areas. Second, 
the School is analyzing and assessing health-care delivery systems 
in the United States and abroad, helping to address the need for 
more equitable, cost-effective ways to provide high-quality care 
to large populations. Third, the School brings a strongly scientif- 
ic approach to the analysis of environmental hazards, in its effort 
to help design strategies for healthier indoor and outdoor envi- 
ronments. Fourth, the School is home to the world's most com- 
prehensive study of diet and health, and will press forward with 
its studies of how behavior, nutrition, and life-style factors influ- 
ence public health and in turn may be influenced through com- 
munication, education, and public policy. Finally, the School is 
working to strengthen scientific, analytic, and decision-making 
capacities in developing countries, many of which face formidable 
problems of disease but lac k the means to combat them. 
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4. SUMMARY 

Earlier I drew attkntion to a number of broad common 
themes and directions suggested by the plans of* Harvard's dif- 
ferent professional schools. It is now possible to glance back for 
a moment, and summarize some of the quite specific ideas that recur 
in many — though not all — of the Schools' plans. A short list 
would include: 

• A strong emphasis on the idea of education for leadership, 
and a concern for the development of the values, qualities, and 
capacities that good leadership requires. 

• A strong interest in virtually all aspects of international stud- 
ies, consistent with the university's goal of remaining an interna- 
tional as well as a national institution. 

• A focus on certain fields of study — related to important 
problems in society — that rank consistently high on the priority list 
of many Schools. These include health care and health -care sys- 
tems, environmental studies, and public school education — to 
name just a few that arc most frequently mentioned. 

• A commitment to more effective teaching and learning, 
with a strong emphasis on small -group classes and seminars; a 
greater reliance on case studies that can focus attention on com- 
plex problems requiring active inquiry and debate; a recognition of 
the need to realize the benefits of modern technologies in the 
classroom as well as in research; and an increased interest in stu- 
dent internships, fieldwork, or similar activities to help ensure 
that vvc do a proper job of connecting practice with formal 
academic study. In School after School we find that investments 
in additional faculty — however modest the numbers — are closely 
linked to investments in better teaching. 

• A recognition of the benefits to be gained from integrating 
fields of knowledge, and from collaborating — when appropriate — 
with different parts of the university in ordet>to make more effec- 
tive use of the resources we already possess. 



Part IK Crossing Boundaries 



Thk prkvioijS two parts of this report have concentrated 
on plans and activities specific either to the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences or to the professional schools. This section 
concentrates on several activities that reach more broadly across 
Harvard as a whole. If they are not literally university-wide in all 
their aspects, thev nevertheless involve many different units and 
have the potential for even broader development. 

I. INTERNATIONAL DIMENSIONS 

IT is ci.kak that thk wo K has become a smaller place: 
information and ideas — as well as movements and patterns of 
action— cross national and regional boundaries with a speed and 
intensity we could scarcely have imagined even a few decades ago. 
This heightened sense of interconnectedncss raises major questions 
for the university. How can we best educate our students to live 
and work effectively in an increasingly globalized society? I low can 
we foster programs of research that bridge not only intellectual 
boundaries, but international ones? 

Whether the particular subject is world religions or international 
financial systems, the environmental impact of economic develop- 
ment or the emergence of fledgling democracies abroad, these 
questions are now receiving an unprecedented degree of attention 
across the university. And our emerging initiatives build on a base 
of exceptional strength. As already noted, the plans of many of our 
professional schools reflect a strong common emphasis on interna- 
tional programs and perspectives. Within the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, that emphasis is no less clear. 

A recent survey, for example, showed that ncarh 40 percent of 
all courses in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences — and about 45 
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percent of all Core Curriculum courses — have a significant inter- 
national dimension. Meanwhile, scholarship in international and 
area studies continues to flourish, largely (hut by no means exclu- 
sively) through a broad range of research centers, institutes, and 
program committees. Within the FAS alone, these units range 
from the Center tor International Affairs to the Russian Research 
Center and the Ukrainian Research Institute; from the Center for 
European Studies to the Fairbank Center for Fast Asian Research 
and the Reischauer Institute of Japanese Studies; from the Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies to the Harvard Academy for 
International and Area Studies; from committees devoted to the 
study of Latin America, Africa, and other regions, to our many 
museums with their collections drawn from every part of the 
world. Bevond Arts and Sciences lies a further array of interna- 
tional programs and centers, too numerous to identify here. 

There is also a wealth of other activities that are international in 
nature, if not in name. These include — among many others — stud- 
ies of constitutional government and human rights; of public 
health and health-care systems; of modernist art and architecture; 
of manufacturing and trade; of warfare and terrorism (as well as 
peacemaking and negotiation); of gender and race and ethnicity; 
and of the wavs in which new technologies or scientific discoveries 
move from region to region, transforming how individuals and 
societies organize their lives. 

In short, the university-wide agenda for international studies is 
rich and substantial. And our community of international students 
and scholars is large and strong. Throughout the university, nearly 
2,700 citizens of more than no foreign countries are enrolled in 
Harvard degree programs — nearly 15 percent of all our degree can- 
didates. (The figure is 7 percent in the College, higher in most of 
the professional schools.) Within our faculty ranks, we continue to 
seek and attract outstanding scholars from all over the world. And, 
apart from the students, faculty, and staff in residence from other 
countries, dozens of foreign visitors come to the university virtually 
everv da\ — to give speeches or informal talks, to teach a class or 
seminar, or simply to meet with people who work and study here. 

Meanwhile, more and more of our students and faculty travel 
abroad on exchange programs, for special projects, or purely to 
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become more familiar with other countries and cultures. And new 
technological resources such as the Internet — an electronic net- 
work that links universities and other institutions around the 
globe — are literally bringing worlds of information and interactive 
communication to scholars in their offices, or to students in their 
rooms. The presence of the wider world is increasingly evident on 
campus, wherever one looks. 

The sheer scale and variety of I larvard's international pursuits 
make it hard to contemplate a single university-wide structure that 
could effectively oversee and coordinate all of them. Our approach 
has been, and must remain, more multi faceted. We need to assem- 
ble flexible networks of individuals and groups to work together on 
specific projects, oven as we continue to support centers, institutes, 
and departments devoted to the study of particular languages, cul- 
tures, countries, and regions. We need organizations and programs 
that are committed to societies and nations defined geographically; 
but we also need cross-cultural and cross -regional comparative 
studies, as well as studies that focus on transnational systems, 
movements, and processes of different kinds. 

Against this background, our broad goals and priorities in the 
international realm include the following: 

• To be cosmopolitan in our outlook — by integrating international 
perspectives into our scholarship and teaching, by keeping our com- 
munity accessible to students and scholars from many different 
nations and cultures, and by providing students from the United 
States with appropriate opportunities to study and work abroad. We 
want students from throughout the world to have some experi- 
ence of our own society, and we want to contribute to the edu- 
cation and training of leaders throughout the world. At the 
same time, we want students from the United States to under- 
stand the perspectives or people from other cultures — through 
courses of study that capture the international dimensions of 
contemporary life, and through opportunities to meet, work 
with, and come to know their peers from other societies. While 
the latter aim can be achieved in part by maintaining an inter- 
nationally diverse campus community, we must also provide 
increased opportunities for American students to pursue 
research projects in other countries, as well as to take advantage 
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of summer internships, special language training, and formal 
•academic programs overseas. 

To lengthen our regional and international centers and programs, 
so that they can continue their fundamental work studying and 
teaching the languages, history, and culture of difjerent soaetjes 
This ill require, as suggested earlier, more and better space for 
the different programs and groups based in Arts and Sciences 
especially space that allows different centers and institutes to 
cooperate on joint projects, conferences, and other actmt.es 
that cross boundaries. It will also require identifying and taking 
advantage of natural affinities between the centers based in Arts 
and Sciences and related activities in the professional schools. 
. To add more faculty (within the number of nm positions already 
cited) in fields of special importance to our international efforts. As 
is dear from the plans of the different Schools East Asian stud- 
ies Middle Eastern and Islamic studies, and Latin American 
studies are important priorities in many parts of the university. 
Meanwhile, our strength in European studies is already excep- 
tional, but-must be constantly renewed. Recent appointments in 
African studies as well as Afro-American studies have but- 
tressed our work in those areas. Finally, as one would expect 
there is much interest and activity now-and a need for extra 
rt _ in Russ i.an, Ukrainian, and "former Soviet Union 
studies (as well as studies of Central and Eastern Europe). 

We cannot possibly aspire to cover all regions of the globe 
-indeed, there are vast areas where we do little ,f anytbmg- 
because each one of these special fields is complicated and 
extremely expensive to address properly. It can take decades to 
build a 'strong program in any one area, because so much 
depends on having adequate library resources outstanding fae- 
„ltv in several disciplines, and sufficient endowments to tunc 
research, travel, exchange programs, and other activities. But 
in those areas where we already have programs or centers, we 
must ensure their capacity to remain very strong at a time of 
vast international challenge and change. 
• To develop flexible means to encourage and support promising ini- 
tiatives in topical (as distinct from regional) fields. 1 he intention 
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here is not to establish new centers or formal programs, but to 
make it possible for faculty and students from different depart- 
ments and Schools to pursue some of the complex cross-cutting 
topics already described. For example, in recent months groups 
Of faculty members have proposed projects on such timely 
themes as democratization, ethnic conflict, and international 
migration. New courses, advanced seminars or colloquia, and 
limned research projects could be supported from a flexible 
fund that provided seed money for the most promising ventures 
of this kind. 

Given the considerable sweep of our international activities, and 
the excellent programs that have been developed over the course of 
many decades, we are unusually well positioned to move ahead: to 
advance understanding of what is happening in the world as it 
evolves, and to educate students so that thev can comprehend 
events and act as effective leaders. 



2. ADDITIONAL INTER- FACULTY INITIATIVES 
A NY NUMBER OK PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS within the UllivcrsitV 

1 ^involve several different Faculties or Schools— including 
many of the international activities just discussed. The initiatives 
that will be described in this section are highlighted because they 
have only recently begun to function as defined academic anil 
administrative units, and because thev involve subjects identified as 
important priorities in the plans of several different Schools. The 
areas are ethics and the professions; health policy; environmental 
studies; schooling and children; and "mind, brain, and behavior." 
Here, as in other spheres, the focus lies not on creating large-scale 
and autonomous new entities, but rather on strengthening connec- 
tions among the university's different parts. 

Fach of these initiatives concerns a very large topic, and none 
of them makes any pretense of covering more than part of the 
broad area in question. Large numbers' of faculty and students 
pursue each of these subjects, every year, in countless ways that 
cannot possibly be captured by the particular programs described 
below. The special value of these programs, however, is that they 
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can help define a more man age able institutional agenda, by tar- 
geting specific issues for more systematic collaborative work. In 
this sense, they constitute another way in which the university can 
address some of the more pressing problems that now face our 
own society and others. 

Ethics and the Professions 

Education at Harvard is concerned intrinsically and pervasively 
with values and ethics. In our academic programs — as well as in 
other activities — we insist on honesty and integrity, on hard work 
and high standards, on the need for individuals to take responsibil- 
ity for their actions. We emphasize the values of tolerance, mutual 
respect, and understanding — the need not only to develop one's 
own convictions, hut also to live with and learn from people who 
have very different backgrounds and views. And we are firmly 
committed to the fundamental values of free inquiry and expres- 
sion — a commitment that requires a robust institution capable of 
thriving on energetic discussion, argument, and debate. 

Education that touches on ethics and values takes place in 
countless settings, every day, throughout the university — as in the 
important work of Memorial Church, the United Ministries, 
Ilillcl, and other religious organizations. Public service activities 
and other extracurricular pursuits make another kind of contribu- 
tion — as do the daily conversations that students have with proc- 
tors and tutors, faculty and staff, and one another. Learning about 
values and ethics also has an important place in the formal curricu- 
lum — in the moral reasoning component of the Core Curriculum, 
in the teaching of professional ethics and responsibility at the pro- 
fessional schools, and in the syllabus for any number of individual 
courses offered by various Faculties and departments. 

Among our many activities and programs, the Harvard 
University Program in Ethics and the Professions has a distinctive 
place. It starts with the assumption that many developments in 
contemporary life have created ethical problems that often depend 
on technical or highlv specialized knowledge — and unusually com- 
plicated moral reasoning — for their resolution. 

Technology and science have played a large part in creating the 
circumstances that underlie these new dilemmas. In medicine, for 
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instance, there arc all the difficult questions posed for individuals, 
families, physicians — and the legal system — concerning decisions 
that affect the ending, or the very beginning, of human life. In 
addition, the more we learn about our genetic structure and the 
causes of disease, the more we will be able to make reasonable pre- 
dictions about the future— how certain inherited traits, certain 
habits, or certain parts of our environment are likely to increase (or 
decrease) our chances for healthy lives. What kinds of interven- 
tions will we accept as permissible in order to increase the life- 
chances or health of individuals (and populations)? How much 
regulation of behavior will seem acceptable? 

There are similar problems in the zone between private and pub- 
lic life. New technologies can provide official agencies and other 
organizations much readier access to a great deal of information 
about the private affairs of individuals — -including credit ratings, 
employment history, and much more. I low do we control access to 
such information? How do we protect the rights of individuals? 
When docs the public — or certain agencies — have a legitimate right 
to know? How do we know who knows? 

The Program in Ethics and the Professions does not presume to 
prescribe the "correct answers" to such dilemmas. But it docs sub- 
ject them to the collective scrutiny of a group of faculty, visiting 
fellows, and advanced students from the different professions as 
well as other relevant disciplines (such as moral philosophy, politi- 
cal theory, and religions studies), who are brought together for an 
intensive year-long seminar. Fundamental readings, as well as 
selected case studies, are used. The participants become bilingual: 
tlicv learn to master the knowledge and language of specific pro- 
fessions, as well as the language and logic of ethics, in order to 
studv some of the most important and difficult problems facing 
contemporary professionals. 

The Program has already had a significant impact through its 
education of future faculty and practitioners. Several of the 
Program's alumni have become faculty members at Harvard's own 
professional schools, and they are introducing new materials into 
the regular curriculum and research programs of their Schools. 
Others have returned to their home institutions to develop new 
courses and programs. This important ripple effect is an excellent 
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example of how a program that is small in scale, but university- 
wide in its structure and implications, can make its presence felt 
directly on education and society, both close to home and beyond. 

Environmental Studies 

Nearly all of Harvard's Schools and Faculties have identified 
environmental studies as one of their key priorities, and every School 
is represented on the recently established university-wide 
Committee on the Environment. Formed only last year, the 
Committee has already created a new focus for a wide array of 
Harvard's research and teaching programs that relate to the 
environment. 

In one of its first signal achievements, the Committee gained 
full faculty approval this past spring for a new undergraduate con- 
centration in environmental studies. The concentration has a 
strong science core, and also includes substantial work in public 
policy. Although new and demanding, it is already attracting an 
impressive number of talented students. 

The Committee will identify a major theme each year — or every 
other year — to serve as focal point for collaborative research, semi- 
nars, lectures, tutorials, and special publications. The first topic 
will be the tensions between economic development and environ- 
mental protection in China. The project will shed light not only on 
the Chinese situation, but also on similar problems faced by many 
other countries and regions as they try to develop their industrial 
base without doing severe damage to their own environment, or 
that of the world. Through this project and others, the Committee 
will bring together individuals from many disciplines, and will also 
help to bridge the gap between basic research and its practical 
applications. Again, the core of this program is deliberately 
designed to be modest in scale, but powerful in focus, and strong 
in its outreach. 

Schooling and Children 

Some of the problems facing the natioivs public schools have 
already been mentioned in a previous section of this report. As we 
know, those problems involve much more than curriculum and 
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pedagogy. The social fabric of neighborhoods and communities, the 
condition of families, the health and nutrition of children, the eco- 
nomic predicament of many cities and towns, the prevalence of vio- 
lence and substance abuse in many areas, the interplay ot race 
relations and housing patterns and poverty — these and other factors 
all bear strongly on the large question of "schooling and children/' 

The Project on Schooling and Children will be led by the 
Graduate School of Education, in close cooperation with the 
Kennedy School, the School of Public Ilcahh, the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, the Business School, the Law School, and other 
parts of Harvard. Its activities will include important cross-School 
research projects, public colloquia and forums, special seminars, 
advanced training programs, and joint work with local public 
schools and other educational organizations. 

The Project's agenda will include a focus on timely questions 
of public policy, such as alternative approaches to the concept ot 
school choice, or proposals for national testing. It will also grapple 
with specific problems faced inside the schools (such as how to 
improve teaching in math and science, or how to develop effective 
after-school programs) and in the surrounding communities (such 
as how to involve parents in the educational process, or how to 
deal with the question of responsibility for children's health care, 
nutrition, and other needs). The aim is not to cover all aspects ot 
this complex field, but to concentrate on important specific prob- 
lems that are well suited to the kinds of research, teaching, and 
fieldwork that a university can undertake. Our public schools 
clearly face enormous difficulties, and Harvard is fully committed 
to doing whatever it can to help. 

Mituh Rra'nh and Behavior 

Recent advances in neuroscience and related fields are teaching 
us tar more than we have ever known about the brain and how it 
functions — especially how different sectors of the brain affect- 
behavior in very precise ways. The more direct connections we dis- 
cover between identifiable parts of the brain and human actions or 
functions (related to memory, vision, perception, speech, feelings, 
and our capacity to reason), the more we may find remedies tor 
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physiological or psychological problems: now therapeutic drugs or 
medicines, new forms of neurosurgical or similar interventions, or 
new ways to correct for damaging genetic defects. 

In addition, the more we discover those parts of our being that 
are largely "chemical" or "electrical" in nature, the more challeng- 
ing it is to develop adequate ways to define and explain those parts 
of ourselves that are less closely linked to purely physiological 
functions. How is the mind different from the brain? How do we 
account for our sense of a "self that has intentions, that acts freely, 
and that is somehow much more than our purely physical body and 
brain? These are age-old questions. What makes them challenging 
in fresh wavs is the far greater amount of knowledge and under- 
standing that we now possess — and the improved technology 
enabling us to press forward even further. 

The inter- Faculty initiative on mind, brain, and behavior will 
involve people from many disciplines: medicine, the biological sci- 
ences, psychology, religion, computer science, philosophy, and cul- 
tural anthropology, among others. The goal will be to carry 
forward research in all the relevant fields, choosing special topics — 
the topic of addiction is one example — that demand an analysis ot 
the interactions among the brain, the mind, and behavior. By con- 
centrating on a specific problem such as addiction, for instance, 
faculty and students will be able to analyze how the brain functions 
when it is affected by certain substances. They can trace in detail 
the effects on different aspects of human behavior (including 
everything from vision, to changes in mood, to more overt 
actions). They can also test alternative therapies — such as the 
choice between chemical (e.g., methadone) and rehabilitative (e.g., 
behavioral) approaches to the treatment of drug addiction. And 
thev can compare the attitudes, in different societies, toward the 
use of particular substances: why the same drugs may be regarded 
as dangerous, or medicinal, or an acceptable part of certain social 
(or religious) rituals in different parts of the world. 

As this example suggests, the initiative on mind, brain, and 
behavior offers an unusually exciting chance to stimulate interdis- 
ciplinary discussion of fundamental questions about human nature, 
while also addressing individual and social problems of profound 
practical importance. 
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Health Policy 

Harvard has long had many faculty — spread among several 
Schools—involved in issues relating to health care and health policy. 
In the last two years, however, a new university-wide program has 
been established at the doctoral level to educate and train individu- 
als from several disciplines who want to become experts in differ- 
ent aspects of health policy. Candidates can choose to concentrate 
on health economics, the health-care system, the practice of health 
care, and other important topics. 

Given the great complexity, cost, and significance of health 
care, it is obvious that we will continue to need — well into the 
future—people who are highly trained and versatile, and who can 
help to analyze, design, and manage our evolving systems. 
Whatever happens in the field of health care in the short run, the 
basic issues and problems will not be solved in any permanent way. 
We will have to be ready for continual readjustments and periodic 
major changes— indefinitely. The long-range challenge of educat- 
ing a cadre of individuals to provide continuing advice, analysis, 
and leadership is extremely important. 

The new program is off to an excellent start. This years incom- 
ing class is slightly larger than last year's, and the quality is excep- 
tionally high. In addition to the doctoral program, there are also 
master's programs in selected professional schools. Stipends for 
students, start-up research grants for faculty, and some funds for 
course development will all be important to the program's contin- 
ued SUCC'aS. 



The inter- Faculty initiatives just described vary in their struc- 
ture, scale, and approach. Some arc engaged in a full range of 
activities, including undergraduate and graduate education, 
research, and various efforts at outreach to the outside community; 
others are more limited in scope. Some involve every, or nearly 
every, School; others, only four or five. But all the programs have 
at least two important characteristics in common. 

First, each tries to bring together existing talents and resources 
from different parts of the university, to help coordinate and inten- 
sify our efforts in an important field. In an institutional setting like 
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ours, this task is far from easy — but the developments to date have 
been encouraging. 

Second, each program deliberately sets out to address a cluster 
of serious problems confronting society. The agenda is ambitious, 
and "solutions" clearly lie far beyond the reach of any one institu- 
tion. Yet progress, however difficult and sometimes erratic, can be 
made. If individuals from across the university's different parts arc 
encouraged to combine their energies — with one another, and 
with others outside Harvard — the cumulative effect can be power- 
ful indeed. 



3. LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

IT has become essentially impossible to talk about libraries, 
and to plan for their future, without also taking into account the 
present pace of technological change. Nearly all aspects of our 
library and information technology systems have been reviewed 
carefully during the past two years — by committees of the 
Overseers, by the offices of both the University Library and the 
College Library, and by other groups. Not surprisingly, the plans 
of nearly all our Schools and Faculties devote a great deal of atten- 
tion to libraries and information technology. Details vary, but the 
general message is a consistent one. 

The library of the future will differ markedly from libraries 
of the past. Our libraries will continue to collect and circulate 
millions of books and journals, and to store and preserve many 
kinds of materials — from rare books, to archival collections, to 
the most recent monographs. But libraries will also make infor- 
mation available in a far greater variety of ways, and a library will 
be — indeed, it is already being — conceived less as a single dis- 
crete physical space than as a gateway to a complex of networks 
involving many different spaces, media, communications links, 
and information sources. 

Acquisition and possession ot published materials will obvious- 
ly remain very important, but ready access to the world of infor- 
mation outside (as well as within) the library's walls will become 
an increasing priority. As more and more texts and images and 
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audio materials become available electronically, our faculty, stu- 
dents, and staff wilt need the ability to "tune in" with the same 
ease and rapidity that we now associate with radio or television. 
For all the changes we have already seen in the past few years, wc 
are only at the beginning of an era that will dramatically expand 
the capacities that even now exist. 

To remain current, wc will need to extend the networks that are 
already in place in many parts of the campus, moving quickly to a 
point where most or ail of them can be connected to our high- 
speed fiber-optic "spine." Additional local networks— connecting 
dormitory rooms, offices, and other locations one to another 
must also' be developed. There arc parts of Harvard in the forefront 
of such developments, and pressing the frontiers of what can be 
done. But there are many other places where we are seriously lag- 
ging, and can no longer afford to do so. It will be very expensive to 
create the new systems and maintain vhem, but not to do so 
would— in terms of education and research— be far more costly. 

Describing the many steps that this enterprise will require 
would take an entire report. Let me mention only a few high- 
lights. First, we are well on our way to completing a comprehen- 
sive university-wide electronic catalogue covering the millions ot 
books and journals in our collections. This catalogue allows users 
at the library or at remote locations to find out whether Harvard 
owns a particular volume, where it is located, and whether it is 
currently checked out. A significant part of the catalogue (known 
by the acronym "HOI, LIS") has come on-line over the past few 
years, and the project should be complete within the next three to 
five vears. 

The Veritas Information Network, or "VINK," is another 
important component. This computer-based network includes cur- 
rent 1 larvard job listings, a faculty and staff directory, events calen- 
dars and newsletters from different Schools and departments, a 
variety of information for undergraduate and graduate students, 
and an ever-expanding list of additional items. In addition, 
through the software application known as 'Gopher," all the 
courses offered by all Harvard's different Faculties and Schools 
have now— as of this year— become searchable by computer, 
Rather than have to flip through hundreds of pages of different 
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catalogues, a student can now sit at a terminal and discover, within 
seconds, the various courses offered throughout the university that 
touch on a particular subject matter: whether childhood develop- ' 
mcnt, or macroeconomic theory, or biotechnology. This leap in 
access should help students take much greater advantage of educa- 
tional opportunities not only within their own Schools, but 
throughout I larvard. 

The new technology will also make available an increasing vari- 
ety of electronic texts — from the complete works of Shakespeare 
to the Koran, from vast archives of popular music lyrics to current 
and historical government documents. And the information can 
be readilv searched and manipulated. For instance, a srudent 
interested in tracing a specific concept in Greek philosophy can 
consult virtually all recorded references in all the relevant texts, 
and follow the concept's evolution from writer to writer. 

The possibilities for research arc too numerous to describe. 
Consider, for example, that it has become possible for scholars at 
Harvard, using their own desktop computers, to monitor direct 
astronomical observations taking place in Arizona; or to study 
"flexible manufacturing" and its implications for competitiveness, 
usinii factory automation data gathered from various countries; or 
to examine and process the medical scans of patients located in 
hospitals in distant regions of the country or the world. From these 
examples, and many others, it is clear that the modern scholar's 
library reaches far beyond the confines of a particular building. 
One must think in terms of an international universe of informa- 
tion, accessible through networks that link Harvard's parts to each 
other and to unlimited regions beyond. 

The implications for planning arc dramatic, and the need for 
coordination throughout the university essential. As stated in the 
University Library *s Ten -Year Plan (1992): 

When libi.uk'> wore vollec tiuiis of honk* and journals within tin- Imir walls of 
.1 hbran building, the relationship hi twee 11 j t lu- ventral Harvard University 
l.ibr.irv| ami the constituent binaries j hi the different Schools) was lairh 
sitaightforward. There were lew acmitics that needed conrdiuatinn. . . . 

Our lihranes are im Inn get able to function in stub isolation. 
InteidiM iphnan research, dccicasing duplication in the collections, the 
gmwth « ft ' i(iojiei.m\e national programs, and the influence nt mforinatn-n 
U-i hnolngx uejime nu leasing le\eK o| *oopeiation and joint .utivitv . . . 
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The growth ot" electronic ally lusecl collections, collections which live in net 
works rather than in buildings, will certainly intensity this tretul. 

In this sphere, as in others, joint activity among distinct units 
has become neccssarv to the advancement of" knowledge, effective- 
ness in teaching, and the creation of an even stronger university. 
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Part V. Keeping Doors Open 



Harvard must r km a in open and accessible to people of 
all backgrounds and points of' view. As an intellectual 
community, we depend and thrive on the tree exchange 
of* ideas. As a human community, we gain great strength from the 
presence of women and men whose collective diversity is as rich as 
their individual talents are exceptional. 

At the undergraduate level, we will continue to admit the most 
outstanding candidates we can find, and to provide adequate finan- 
cial aid to those with demonstrated need. "Need-blind admissions" 
and "need-based aid" will remain central principles. 

For graduate and professional school students, the situation is 
more complex. In main' fields, the financial need of advanced stu- 
dents is especially acute, and the sources of funds are unusually 
scarce. I lighcr education faces a growing financial -aid crisis at the 
graduate and professional level — a situation that badly needs atten- 
tion anil redress. 

With regard to faculty, as well as staff, I larvard will continue its 
vigorous efforts to attract and retain excellent individuals from a 
wide range of backgrounds. Competition for the very best people 
has become intense, and is likely to remain so — especially if the 
proportion of college graduates choosing to enter the academic 
profession tail- to increase in many fields, and if the associated 
"pipeline*' problems persist. Progress has been made in many areas, 
but improving the situation for women ami members of minority 
groups in the academic profession will continue to demand con 
centrated attention. 

i. Tin-. coi.m-:c;k 

Approximately (>,noo imdergtaduates typically enroll each year 
in Harvard College roughly i,6^o per class. The quality of the 
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student bodv has never been higher. The College's "yield" oi about 
75 percent (the proportion of people offered admission who choose 
to aeeept it) continues to outpace that of our peer institutions by a 
substantial margin (approximately 20 percent). The level of talent 
and achievement within each year's entering elass — whether mea- 
sured bv test scores or bv the energy and creativity evident on cam- 
pus even* da\ — remains extraordinarily high. 

The diversity of the student bod)' is impressive along many 
dimensions — intellectual, geographical, extracurricular, and other- 
wise. Nine of everv twentv students in this year's entering class are 
women. Nearlv one- tenth are African- American; nearly one in 
five, Asian -American; nearly one in twelve, 1 1 ispanic- American; 
and nearlv } percent from other minority groups. The figures fluc- 
tuate somewhat from year to year, but the numbers remain strong. 

Undergraduate candidates from all financial backgrounds con- 
tinue to applv and gain admission. More than 70 percent of the 
students in this war's entering class are on financial aid. Roughly 
percent receive direct scholarship grants averaging nearly 
000, plus other forms of aid (including loans and jobs) averag- 
ing about $5,(>oo. The other 25 percent of students on aid receive 
loans and income from jobs (and some outside grants) that 
together average about i^ftoo. 

In other words, nearly half of ail our first-year students are receiv- 
ing total ftnanciai-a'ul package* that average roughly 5/7,500, against 
total annual fees of slightly less than $j^ % ooo. Some especially needy 
students receive virtually full support; others who are less needy 
receive proportionately less. Most ol our aid helps families with 
incomes of $25,000 to $75,000 per year. Hut nearly one in ten stu- 
dents on scholarship aid conies from a family that earns less than 
$10,000 a year, and nearly one in ten from a family that earns more 
than $100,000. Kvcrvthing depends on individual circumstances 
and demonstr u<*d need. This year, I larvard will provide more than 
$}o million in scholarship aid— outright grants — to undergraduates 
alone. 

These figures help underscore what is not always evident from 
public discussion and debate concerning the cost of college educa- 
tion: the strength of I harvard's determination (and 1 larvard is cer- 
tainly not alone) to remain open and accessible to students from 
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families across the economic spectrum, primarily through the pro- 
vision of need-based aid. Indeed, for the past twenty-five years, 
including periods of relatively rapid tuition increases, there has 
been a steady and powerful commitment to access and affordabili- 
tv. The rate of growth in Harvard's financial aid expenditures has 
more than kept pace with the rate of tuition growth, helping to 
keep college within the reach of students in need, even during a 
time of relatively stagnant family incomes. 

We should also keep in mind that, in a real sense, even* student 
at Harvard College receives another form of scholarship or subsidy: 
even students and families who pa)" our full fees are not charged 
what it actually costs to provide a year s education (including room, 
hoard, and other services). According to our best recent estimate, 
that cost is at least sio.ooo more per student per year than the cur- 
rent full fees of nearly $25,000. In effect, all students receive a sig- 
nificant annual subsidy made possible by gifts and endowment 
funds that have been generously contributed to the university, year 
after year, for more than three centuries. 

None of this should lead us to underestimate f or a moment the 
severe problems faced by so many students and families struggling 
to pay for college. Those problems are acute, and are a constant 
concern to all of us. In this respect, we must not only continue to 
strengthen our student- aid programs, but also work to moderate 
tuition increases by cutting costs and controlling expenditures. 
This approach has already achieved some success. Tuitions at 
Harvard (and many other leading private colleges) have increased 
much more moderately since about i<)88, compared to the previous 
decade. Sustained low inflation has been a key factor in this equa- 
tion, but effective economies and budget controls have been 
important as well. 

At the same time, we cannot lose sight of a point too rarely 
mentioned in discussions about college costs: we need to recognize 
that budget controls cannot in themselves be counted on to bring 
the full cost of excellent private colleges and universities within the 
reach of the average middle-income family. There is a tendency to 
look back on the past as a time when man}' things — including a 
college education — were much more easily affordable than they are 
now. In fact, however, the full price of attending our leading 
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private colleger has always boon high relative to the vast majority 
of family incomes — because private institutions have always had to 
relv primarily on student tees, together with endowment and gifts, 
to meet the high costs of educating their students. That is one rea- 
son whv state-subsidized colleges, state universities, and "tree 
schools" were originally created. It is also the main reason that 
scholarships have always been regarded as the only feasible way to 
make private colleges affordable to students from low- and middle- 
income families. 

Given the actual expense involved in providing any education 
(whether public or private) of the highest quality, and given the 
fact that private colleges do not — quite appropriate!) — receive 
the large-scale state subsidies that their public counterparts do, it 
is unrealistic to expect that the costs of attending our leading pri- 
vate colleges and universities can be moderated to the point where 
the great majority of families could afford to pay them in full. But 
that is bv no means the same as saying that students from low- and 
middle-income families will be denied access to Harvard. Now, 
.is before, broad access can and will be made possible through 
need -based financial aid: the ver\ same strategy that led to the 
great expansion of access beginning with the C } 1 Hill and continu- 
ing with the even more extensive programs launched in the ujoo. 
and 1070*. 

Indeed, the critical point to grasp is that our best private colleges 
and universities have never in modern history been more accessible 
and affordable — to a wider range of students trom middle- and 
low -income families — than has been the case in the past twenty 
years. To discuss fees without simultaneously discussing the 
immensely increased availability of financial aid is simply to omit an 
entire side of the college cost equation. 

In the tut ure, therefore, we will remain committed to providing 
different tonus of aid, in varying amounts, to those undergradu- 
ates who need assistance. Beyond that, we must ask those students 
whose families can afford to pay lull fees to do so — keeping in 
mind that even they benefit from a considerable annual subsidy. 
Need based aid continues to be the most effective (and cW- 
effective) wav to keep the doors of 1 larvard open, and scholarship 
funds will conscqucnth remain one of our highest priorities. 

71 
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Together with job opportunities and loans, these funds dramati- 
cally reduce the effective cost of a I larvard education, Thev also 
create a very effective partnership: the College provides the over- 
whelming proportion of nccd-hased scholarship funds (at 
Harvard, roughly 85 percent) in addition to many student jobs; 
the student invests in his or her own education through jobs and 
loans; the family pays what it is able to afford; and the federal 
government (along with many states) provides critical support, 
through the guaranteed loan program, college "work-study," Pell 
G rants, and other means. All the components of' this partner- 
ship — including the manv contributions from private organiza- 
tions and individual donors — will remain critical to ensuring that 
the most outstanding students, whatever their backgrounds and 
financial means, can continue to attend the best private colleges 
and universities in the nation. 



2. mi-: craouatk and prokkssional schools 

Studknt financial All) is also one of the highest priorities 
in the plans of' virtuallv all of our graduate and professional 
schools. It is not hard to understand why. Most students, often 
fresh from college, lack significant resources of their own. Their 
families commonlv do not feel the same sense of obligation to 
help pav for advanced studies as for undergraduate education. 
Government and foundation support for graduate study in many 
(though not all) fields has fallen precipitously during the past 
two decades. And the universities themselves, while offering sig- 
nificant aid in various forms, are not in a position to bridge the 
entire gap that remains. 

As a result, manv students borrow heavily. The following table 
shows, for select major degree programs at Harvard, the percentage 
of njcji graduates who relied on some form of financial aid (grants, 
loans, or other) to help finance their graduate or professional edu- 
cation. In addition, it shows the average debt burden (rounded to 
the nearest thousand) of graduating students who relied on loans to 
help finance their graduate or professional education: 
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Graduate School ot Arts and Sciences 


00 \> 


$1 ^ ,000 


business School lAl.n.A.J 


-,04. 




Design School (master's) 


f>2% 


$27,000 


Dental School (D.M.D.) 


8S°o 


sSS.ooo 


Divinitv School (master's) 


74 «« 


siS,ooo 


Education School (Kd.D.) 


Sl°o 


$24,000 


Kennedy School of Government (master**) 


02°0 


siS.ooo 


Law School (J.D.) 


(>S°o 


$s;.ooo 


Medical School (M.D.) 




$52,000 


School of Public I lealth (master's) 


70% 


$31,000 



These arc sizable sums, and for most people, paying them hack is 
tar from easy. In many of the professions, compensation tends to 
be modest — at least at the beginning ot one's career, and some- 
times throughout it. Moreover, elevated debt levels can seriously 
affect career choices, leading graduates to opt for high-paving 
opportunities in preference to more service -oriented ones. Mindful 
of this problem, the Law School pioneered a Low Income 
Protection Plan that reduces the debt burden of students who pur- 
sue public service careers. Similar options are in place or under 
consideration elsewhere. Yet the costs of these programs are great, 
and funding them is a major challenge. 

Besides borrowing, manv students work long hours .it various 
jobs to help make ends meet. The educational impact can some- 
times he serious: there is less time to stud), and (tor Ph.D. stu- 
dents especially) the time to earn a degree can be considerably 
lengthened, compounding the student's financial lilemma in the 
long run. It can be a wearying process for many; and for some, 
the financial hardships can eventually lead to withdrawal from a 
program ot study. 

Harvard's record of student assistance is a very strong one. This 
\eat\ for instance, the university will provide graduate and profes- 
sional school students with more than $40 million in fellowship 
grants. hV. as the loan statistics show, even this amount ot aid is 
less than what is required. Several of our Schools are u microti - 
dowed; and because their graduates are not in high compensation 
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fields, annual giving by alumni can go only so far. This problem is 
felt with particular urgency in Design, Divinity, Education, and 
Public Health; similar but somewhat different problems affect stu- 
dents in our remaining professional schools. In Arts and Sciences, 
by contrast, a significantly larger share of financial aid is provided 
in the form of outright grants. This goes a considerable wav 
toward moderating the debt burden of graduate students, but not 
without an equally considerable expense: more than $20 million in 
Arts and Sciences funds during the past academic year alone. 

Financial aid for graduate and professional school students has 
attracted too little notice for too long. If we are to keep our doors 
open — as we must — to advanced students in all fields, we will need 
to find more effective ways to support them than has been the case 
in the past quarter- ccnturv. 

3. FACULTY AND STAFF 1)1 VKRSITY 

Harvard remains fully committkd to seeking and hiring 
excellent faculty and staff, throughout the university, from 
underreprescnted groups in our society. For the past two decades 
or so v tli i- effort lias been steady and extremely important. The 
gains have been real, both for women and for members of differ- 
ent minority groups, although progress has been uneven. 
Increased efforts in the years ahead will lead to more progress. 
But the time has also come for a more complex and developmen- 
tal approach to the issue of faculty and staff diversity. We need a 
better and clearer analysis of the objective problems to be over- 
come, and an equally clear sense of the kinds of initiatives that 
can help us make effective future gains. Such initiatives are now 
taking shape, and must be strengthened. 

The situation is particulatly complicated with respect to faculty, 
partly because the number of" openings in any given vcar tends to 
be relatively small. This is especially true in the tenured ranks, 
where pi (lessors remain on the faculty for extended periods of 
time— many of them for thirty years or longer. In addition, we are 
in an era of economic constraint, and the overall size of the faculty 
will increase only marginally. Moreover, with the imminent 
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elimination of a stipulated mandatory retirement age, the rate ot 
turnover in the tenured faculty may well become even slower than 
before. What do these factors mean in more specific terms? In 
recent vears, most of I larvard's professional schools have tended to 
appoint onlv one to five new tenured professors in a given year 
often closer to one than to five. Within the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, the number has been closer to twenty a year — but even 
there, the opportunities for change are constrained, depending 
upon which departments or fields have positions available. 

There is another important factor that affects the effort to 
diversify: the number of individuals from different undcrrepre- 
sented groups who are choosing to enter academic life (as com- 
pared to other professions) and the specific fields they are 
entering. In this regard, we can take much encouragement from 
the increasing proportion of women among the U.S. citizens 
receiving Ph.D.'s in arts and sciences. As of iy<o, the figure was 
approximate! v 40 percent; only a decade before, it was measurably 
less. As these recent Ph.D.'s approach the tenure-promotion point 
during the next several years, we can expect the composition ot 
our senior faculty ranks to begin to reflect, over time, the greater 
proportion of women entering the profession — especially if the 
distribution of women Ph.D.'s continues to widen across different 
academic fields (including math, the physical and applied sci- 
ences, and certain social sciences such as economics). Moreover, 
our goal — if possible — is to "beat the averages" through more 
intensive recruiting, even though the competition is at the 
moment exceptionally strong. 

(oven these circumstances, we are in a good position to do well 
in the years ahead. We need to recognize, however, that even 
excellent performance must still be viewed in the context of an 
Arts and Sciences faculty that includes more than boo assistant, 
associate, and full professors, roughly two-thirds of whom arc 
tenured. With only about 20 tenured appointments per year, and 
with onlv some proportion of those 20 going to women, the overall 
rate of change in the composition of the Arts and Sciences tenured 
ranks will inevitably be "bounded" by these basic realities. 

For members of minority groups, the Ph.D. numbers present a 
different picture. In 10,00, for example, roughly is. 000 Ph. I), s 
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were conferred on U.S. citizens nationwide in all arts and sciences 
fields. Of those, 32S went to African-Americans (slightly more 
than 2 percent); 457 to Hispanic- Americans (slightly more than ^ 
percent); 37} to Asian- Americans (slightly less than 2,5 percent); 
and 44 to Native Americans (roughly 0.3 percent). In other words, 
these four groups together accounted for fewer than one in ten of 
the arts and sciences Ph.D/s conferred. Since there are more than 
},ooo colleges and universities in the United States, there is 
intense competition for these potential faculty members — at all 
levels of the faculty ranks. If we again consider that the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences tends to make about 20 tenured" appointments a 
vear, we would need to "beat the averages" considerably just to 
make tenured appointments of one individual from each or the 
identified groups in a given vear. The outlook is further compli- 
cated by the fact that many of the Ph.D/s tend to be clustered in a 
limited number of fields. For instance, 107 of the 32S arts and sci- 
ence > Ph.D.V received bv African- Americans in i<)<)o were in the 
single discipline of psvchologv — leaving only 221 in all other arts 
and sciences fields. This is a dramatic example ot why the distribu- 
tion among fields -and not just the aggregate number of Ph.D.V 
awarded — is such a critical factor in assessing the overall outlook. 

The situation, of course, varies not onlv from field to field 
within the arts ami sciences, but also from profession to profession; 
and the preceding data represent only part of the whole picture. 
Still, the "poof or "pipeline" problems facing most of the profes- 
sional schools are also substantial, and we must recognize and 
address those problems as we nunc forward to diversify our faculty 
tanks throughout the university. Fortunately, as we look ahead, 
there are a number of positive steps that can be taken — at a 
national level, as well as at the level of individual institutions. 
Some are already under wav, if only in an early stage of develop- 
ment. They include: 

• Learning much more about the career choices of our college 
graduates -especially women and members of' minority groups. 
We need to have more than just impressionistic, anecdotal 
information in seeking to understand why more of our students 
do not enter the academic profession, ami why many of those 
who do tend to focus on a relativeh restricted number of fields. 
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* Pursuing wavs to encourage talented students to think sooner 
and more seriously about careers in acidemia. Many young peo- 
ple grow up with at least a rough idea of what it means to be a 
doctor or a lawver or a business person. But very few students 
understand what it means to spend one's life as a professor — 
and whv such a life can be so satisfying. Moreover, if students 
do not begin to think seriously about academia until late in their 
junior or even senior vear of college, it can often be too late to 
undertake the concentrated study in a particular field that Ph.D. 
programs expect from their applicants. Better information and 
advising- — at a much earlier stage — can at least help young peo- 
ple to understand the rewards and opportunities of a college or 
university career. 

* Supporting and helping to evaluate special programs that aim to 
engage greater numbers of women and minority undergraduates 
in academic "apprenticeships" with faculty members. Students 
with at least a potential interest in academic careers need to be 
encouraged — through direct and supportive contact with faculty 
— to test the waters and, if all goes well, to 'take the plunge. 
Similar developmental programs are extremely important in the 
professional schools. 

* Providing adequate financial aid at the graduate level for stu- 
dents who wish to pursue academic careers, but for whom the 
financial obstacles loom forbiddingly large. 

Harvard is already engaged — with tiie help of some founda- 
tions ami other organizations — in a number of projects along 
these lines. They include — among others — the Mellon 
Foundation program for undergraduate research, the Minority 
Faculty Development Program at the Medical School, the Charles 
Hamilton Houston Fellows iip Program at the Law School, and 
the Minority Post -Doctoral Fellowship Program at the School of 
Public- Health. Harvard has also been working with the other 
members of the Ivv League to do a systematic analysis of many of 
the issues enumerated above. 

All of these efforts focus ultimately on one fundamental issue: 
how can we support and encourage students who have the poten- 
tial interest and special ability to enter academic careers? This 
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encouragement and support must, of course, start much earlier 
than college, so that a greater number of students are better pre- 
pared at even- stage in their education. Here, our colleges and 
universities can help by becoming more involved in pre-college 
education, in some of the ways described earlier in this report. 
Our success — as a nation — in addressing the social, economic, 
and educational issues that underlie the "pipeline" problem at all 
levels will profoundly affect not only our effort to diversify our 
faculties, but our larger effort to build a healthy, productive, and 
equitable society. 

Meanwhile, there are other actions we can and will continue to 
take — including vigorous outreach in our searches, intelligent use 
of joint appointments, targeted attempts to alleviate the financial 
obstacles faced bv certain departments where women and members 
of minority groups remain underrepresented, and concerted efforts 
to make Harvard a welcoming environment for present and 
prospective faculty members from all backgrounds. 

As part of this enterprise, we should seek to leverage our suc- 
cess in certain areas so that we can achieve greater diversity in 
others. For example, fields such as women's studies and African - 
American studies are being developed at Harvard in ways that 
build in large measure on joint appointments with other depart- 
ments or even other Schools. Recently, for instance, the Afro- 
American Studies Department worked together with the Divinity 
School on the appointment of a leading scholar and teacher in 
the field of African- American religious traditions. This repre- 
sents one promising model (though not the only one) for 
addressing academic needs related to the history and traditions of 
other racial and ethnic groups — fields which are receiving 
thoughtful and more systematic consideration within Arts and 
Sciences and beyond. Such joint appointments not only create 
new opportunities for talented scholars, but also foster closer 
connections across disciplinary lines. 

In these and other ways, 1 harvard's goal is to strengthen the fab- 
ric of the diverse community that is already here, but that is also in 
the process of being continually re-created. Although I have 
focused here largely on faculty, it is also essential to sustain our 
momentum in building the diversity of our staff. This will mean 
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continuing our broad-based efforts to identify and' recruit talented 
individuals from underrcpresentcd groups in all job categories. 

We will be earning forward with these efforts at a time when 
ethnic and other tensions continue to beleaguer societies through- 
out the world. U is also a time when many people often view excel- 
lence and diversity as competitive rather than complementary 
ideals. To achieve. our goals, therefore, will not be easy, and the 
going will not alwavs he smooth. 

But it should he clear by now that any other way is ultimately 
self-defeating. In our own century, we have witnessed the oppres- 
sion and even the obliteration of millions of people because others 
regarded them as undesirable, inferior, or simply different. Given 
this historv, with its harvest of bitterness and ashes, surely we must 
he readv for a vision that is not onlv more generous and tolerant, 
but also more prescient. We must see, by now, that excellence 
knows no boundaries, is not constrained by region or religion 01 
race or gender, will not be tamed or extinguished. What orher way 
is open, therefore, but to seek it and nourish it in all its forms? 




Part VI. Conclusion 



The child hum in l««MI would, then, he h«.rn into .« new world which would 
„», he .. .mi" hui .. mulli|.lc. :\d.m>s tried to hnaffiM it. mil «■ eduction 
thai would III it. He I'oinul himself in .« Und where no one had ever penc 
trjtcd hcl'ore . ■ ■ 

1 lenry .\d.«llls 

TK- KJmMkn i/IUnn . /./.»«. 
(H1071 

This rkport bkgan with a passage from Cardinal Newman 
t |, a t described all knowledge as unified and interconnected: 
a svstcm in which "everv thing in some sort" would "lead to 
every thing else," communicating "the image of the whole to every 

separate portion." 

\ half-centurv later, Ilenrv Adams-following in the wake o 
Darwin and Marx, as well as the massive changes in society created 
hv advances in science and technology-saw knowledge and the 
world not as a unity, hut as a muhiplc: a multiple so great m its 
complexity that Adams could not imagine an education equal to 
the task of "fitting" it. 

We ourselves have inherited hoth visions: that ol Newman, and 
of Adams. The effort to discover and create unit)— in knowledge 
and understanding, no less than in life-is one that we cannot 
relinquish. But our consciousness of multiplicity and fragmenta- 
tion is no less real or compelling. 

This report has tried to take into account the often baffling 
complexity that pervades our world and so many of our institu- 
tions It has also tried to suggest ways that we can increase the 
sense of unity and coherence among 1 harvard's programs, and 
within the university as a whole. The challenge now .s .0 conceive 
of an education, however imperfect, that will "fit" the child horn 
not in njoo, but in the year 2000. 
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rhcrc is obviously no single or definitive response to this chal- 
lenge. Bur in bringing this report to a close, let me highlight once 
more some of its major themes. 

At the risk of oversimplification, it may he helpful to recall the 
important goals mentioned in the opening pages of this document: 
excellence, openness, sen-ice. These goals are interrelated, and it is 
impossible to imagine how we could approach the fulfillment of 
any one of them without recognizing the extent of its deep depen- 
dence on the others. 

In addition, there are other notes to he sounded cine last time: 

• To bring the university's different parts closer together, so that 
we can live and act more effectively as a single institution. 
Sustaining the strength of every individual School and unit 
remains essential; but our ability to achieve this goal will 
depend, more and more, on our ability to reinforce the strength 
of 1 harvard as a whole. 

• To redesign many of our first-degree and advanced educational 
programs, especially but not only in professional education. A 
central purpose here is to strengthen the links among research, 
teaching, learning, and practice. As our world and the major 
professions continue to change in fundamental wavs, so too 
must education change. 

• J o invest substantially in the teaching mission of undergraduate 
education in the arts and sciences, and indeed in the programs 
of all our Schools. Nearly every I* acuity or School plans to* place 
substantial emphasis on the development of teaching methods 
that stimulate active inquiry and expand the opportunities for 
advanced independent work on the part of students: more 
small-scale discussion groups or seminars; a greater use of chal- 
lenging case studies; more effective uses of information technol - 
ogy; and more possibilities for internships and fieldwork. 

• To increase our understanding of and our abilitv to help 
address --pressing problems that now confront our own soeietv, 
.is well as many others. These include (among others) the diffi- 
culties faced by public school systems; problems related to 
health care; threats to the environment; the state ol the world's 
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econoim and its political institutions; ami the need to further 
international understanding in the cause ot peace. 

• To sustain Harvard as ;i strong human ;is well as academic insti- 
tution: residential, open, diverse, and committed to creating a 
community in which individuals and groups learn -mm one 
another outside the classroom as well as inside. Maintaining our 
strong financial-aid programs is one critical part ot this effort: 
keeping Harvard's doors open, and ensuring that we remain 
affordable to students of talent from all income groups and all 
backgrounds, will continue to be a major university priority. 
Sustaining close and fruitful relations with our neighboring 
communities — Cambridge, Boston, and beyond — represents 
another important goal. 

• To continue our drive to achieve better management of the 
resources we already possess. This includes the need to seek 
economies, to make selective reductions, and to consolidate 
programs or activities when appropriate. 

Above all, we will remain a university in the full sense of the 
word: international as well as national in scope; seeking truth in all 
its forms and formulations; sustaining the study and interpretation 
of existing knowledge, while also searching for new insights to 
help us understand nature and human nature; and guiding students 
to lead inquiring lives and to become effective leaders. 

The end of studv is greater knowledge and understanding; but 
the end of education is significant action. In stressing education for 
leadership in the years ahead, I Iarvard hopes that its students will 
combine understanding and action in ways that will benefit indi- 
viduals and society alike. In all of our planning, we have tried to 
take into full account not simply how we may be able to strengthen 
1 Iaivard, but how the university can in turn use its own strength in 
the service of others 

When all of these activities are carried forward with energy and 
/est, with persistence and care, and with a sense of common pur- 
pose, then— and only then— does the university truly flourish. 1 o 
ensure that it continues to do so is the task we face together. 




It is my sad duty to conclude this report hv acknowledging a num- 
ber of individuals from anions the ranks of the University who 
died during the calendar years m<;i and io;j2. They include two 
former members of the Board of Overseers: William Aimm.kton 
Cooi.iixjk, Overseer horn H)hj to uj7$, who died on May 24, 
at the age ot go; and Thomas Hoi»kinson Ki.iot. Overseer from 
i<)f>4 to 1070, who died on (October 14, iijiji. at the age of 84. 
I larvard was honored bv the distinguished service of these two 
former Overseers, and bv that ol the men and women named in 
the pages that follow. 
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Necrology 



Mil ion I I.\roi.i> Ai im k, Professor Anaesthesia, died on September n. i<wi, at 
the age ot (H. Bom in l.vnn, Massachusetts, he graduated from I I.irv.ird College in 
i<^o .uid ll.<rv.nd Medical School in una. Alter serving as .111 Air Korcc surgeon 
in l.ip.ui. Dr. Alpcr returned to Musiun to complete .1 residency in anacsthe>i.i . l .t the 
Peter Heut Bn^haiu I lospital. now the Brigham and Women's I lospital. Me was a 
staff anaesthesiologist at the Brigham before being named chief ot the sen ice at the 
former Boston I lospital tor Women. I le went on to serve as ehiet'ot ' aiucsthcsiology 
at Childien's Hospital Medical Center tor more than a decade. His Il.irv.ird 
t.uultv appointment" included Assistant Clinical Piotcssor ot Anaesthesia (njdf). 
Associate I'rok-ssor ol' Anac-thesi.i (m'>n) ( and Professor of Anaesthesia (wSo). He 
was the author 01 eo.iuthoi < if numerous publications dealing with the phai macology 
ot anaesthetK drugs and anaesthesia tor ohstetries. 

(iniKia I\i<.im H \ ri.s, lames U. Wilhston Pmt'essor ot" Investment Management. 
/ »/« »///o. died ofi September mu^. at the age ot no. Kducaicd at the University 
<•} Missouii • B.A., mix M.A.. m:.|) ami Harvard (M.B.A.. 1055). Professor Hates 
became an Assistant Dean ot" the Ilanard Business School in in:v He became 
Pmtessoi < it l-'inaikc in m;u. Profc-ssoi of Business Administration in 1042, and the 
james R Williston Profcssoi ot' Investment Management in njvb a p<isitioii he held 
until assimuny, c»»/c »//;/» status 111 mi» v He seixed as an editoi ot the U*tn\iut 
/»:/ >'./■' ■/. Uwnty, />.y//,7o; and ot the //,/» Vi/o/ HuMtit o /\Y. I le aUo served 
as a s^iiiot advisor to the Business Adtni lustration ln>titute ot the Uni\crsit\ of 
Istanbul in Turkc\. and as an advisor on administratis training to the 1'unisian 
uoveinnient. Dm 11 ig World Wai 1 1 . he w as direi tor ot instruiiiou at the U.S. Naval 
Snppb C'oips Midshipmen Si I it ml Pr<.tcss<u Bates was an honoraiy cur.itoi ot 
B\/antine nuns ami seals at the l-'ogg Art Museum, a nuinhei of the ll.u\atd 
Cornell arJiaeolouual exploration of S.ndis. Tmke\, a tcllowof the Aineiii.ui 
Nviinisinatu Societx. and an liouoran trustee ot the New Kugl.ind Historic 
( ieiie.ilogh il Societi 

I'k.WiIs Biui'M, Stin-^is Hnopei Piofcssoi of ( ieology, /■.»;/;' ///o. died on Januan 
;o, umi*. at the age of SS. Bom in Wa-hiiigton, D.C.. Piofessoi Uinli graduated 
I10111 ll.n\aid College in ui2|. ami rcicned a doctotaic in physic- from Harvard in 
in\2 He w.i' appointed A^mmjiU Professor ot (ieoplnsus in n»r, Piofessoi ol 
(!eolo;;\ m nn<», and Stm^is 1 loopei Piotessor of ( ieolog\ m i'M*i- He assumed 
, ».,-»//:.» status m m-4. Duiinu World War 11, be sei\ed at the Radiation 
I aboi.iion at the M.issa Jnisetts Institute ot TeJnioloui, and as a Naw officei at 
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Lo> Alamos, New Mexico, lie served on the Board of Syndics nf the Harvard 
University Press, ami .is president of tlte Geological Society of America. He was 
awarded the Geological Society's Day and Penrose medals, as well as the 
Geophysical Union's Bowie Medal and the Royal Astronomical Society's 
Gold Medal. 



1\i>\vari> Lranm in Hi. and. Clinical Professor of Medicine, l\uwr\tu\ t died on 
September 27, mo:, at the age of 01. Dr. Bland was horn in West Point. Virginia, 
lie received his B.A. in and his M.l). in 1027. both from the University of 
Virginia. Alter coining to Boston tor his internship in medicine and his residency 
in cardiolng\ at the Massachusetts General Hospital, he spent a year at University 
College I lospital, London, then returned to Boston in m\i to work at a rheumatic 
fever hospital, the House of the Good Samaritan. lie joined the MG1 1 staff, and 
became a research fellow at Harvard Medical School, where he was named 
Instructor in Medicine in hjjq, Assistant Clinical Professor ot Medicine in ig^, 
and Clinical Professor of Medicine in ion>. During World War II. Dr. Bland 
served with the Ainu's Sixth General Ilospit.il in the Mediterranean theatre, and 
was awarded the Bron/c Star. He wrote the section on heart disease in the official 
history of medicine in World War II. A leading authority on rheumatic fever and 
endocarditis, he was given the Paul Dudley White Award of the Massachusetts 
affiliate of' the Amcrkan Heart Association in n>7y Until a few months before he 
died. Dr. Bland continued to attend cardiology rounds at MGII, where in 10S7 
he had been awarded his (>o year service pin. 

Dwic.MT l.rMi-Rios BouNiit R, Piofessor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
/■'wri ;///», died 011 Lehman mw2. at the age of S.j. Born in Topek.i, Kansas, 
Professor Bolinger giaduated from Washburn College in nno. He received his 
M.A. from the Unhcisitv of Kansas in m>:. and his Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin in n^o. An Knglish linguistics expert and scholar of the Spanish lan- 
guage. Professor Bolinger taught at the University of Wisconsin; Colcgio dc San 
Luis m Cartago; Costa Rica; Washburn; the University of Southern California; 
and the Uuiversiu of Colorado. He w.is Professor of" Romance Languages and 
Literatures at I lanard from nm* to I lis honors included the Orwell Award ol 
the National Council nf Teachers of Knglish. Beginning in 107S. he was a visiting 
professor at Stanford University. 1 le served as president of the Linguistic Society of 
America, the Linguistic Association of Canada and the United States, and the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. The author of ^ 
books, including h\im\ */7:ii s '//*/» and /..///j^/iv. he also wrote more than 

\oo journal artiHes. niostb on linguistics and Spanish. At the tune of his death, he 
was joint chairman of the honman editorial advison ho.nd of' '/'/>,■ l'.tu\\fafr-*hit '</ 
/.</// s »//i/yi- </'/•/ / f/^'f/fi/.'i ^. 

Niw Si \kh Buai'nw \i i», Assovtate Piotessor of" Suigen. died on August ^, m<>2, 
.it the age of <» j I )r Bi.iunwald nveived hei B.A. fr<>in the Washington Square 
College of Aits and Sueiues, New York Uiu\ ersitx . ill hiju; hei M.D. from New 
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York Univcrsin College of Mcdktnc in lu^r, .nul her M.S.S. from Georgetown 
University in i<>s7- In m<>S *he was appointed deputy chief" ot' r he Clinic ot Surgery 
At iVh: 'National Heart Institute. She joined the Harvard faculty as Associate 
Proic^or of Surgcrv at the Peter Rent Brigham 1 lospital in 111:2. She served as a 
member of the eardiae surgical staff at the Brigham. at Children's Hospital, ami at 
West Koxhurv Veterans Administration Hospital. An authority on the production 
ot uonthrombogenic surfaces hy the use of tissue culture techniques, she was 
the first woman certified h\ the Board of Thoracic Surgery and the first woman 
tneinher of the American Association of Thoracic Surgery. 

IHmamin (JhNK Cowno, Professor ot' Anaesthesia, died on April 4, hj«ji. at the 
age of <>o. Horn in Lawrence. Massachusetts, he received his A. II. from Holy Cross 
in m>i. his Ph.D. from Boston University in «;sv And his M.I), from the University 
ol' Buffalo School of Medicine in i»m2. Dr. Covino began his service to Har\ard 
Medical School in 1U7S as Lecturer on Anaesthesia and was appointed Professor of 
Anaesthesia in urn. He served as editor in-chief of the journal AV^W ///W/vw</ 
and as president of the American Societx of Anaesthcsiology. His numerous honors 
iikliulcd the Lahatt Award of the American Society of Regional Anesthesia. I lis 
published works included /.'>..// Atws //•••//.■» and lluulb^k h\p'uluuil Ainw\tK'\M 

,Uhi All.tffr'Mil 

(ii'M \u John Dammin. Klsic T. IViedman Professor of Pathologx. I'.uwntu^. died 
on October it. i«mii. at the age of So. 1 Ic received his bachelor's degree from Cornell 
111 and his M.I), from Cornell Medical College in iu;S. He was awarded the 
Legion of Merit tor his distinguished medical service during World War 11. He 
ser\ed a- Assistant Professor and then Professor at Washington University, St. 
Louis, from 1*14(1 to His sen ice to 11. maid began 111 his-, when he became 
Professor «>f Pathology at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. In he was 
appointed Kbie T. I'ricdinan Professor ot Pathologv. ,1 position that he held until 
taking cw«->///o status in MJ7S, when he moved to the School of Public Health to 
bei«>uie a leituier in the Department of Tr. >pical Public Health. He was the author 
■ >r loauthor of more than :oo publications, including works on the human p.tthol- 
og\ of" icual transplantation and iniuuiuosuppiessivc therapy, the pathology ol 
enteru infectious, and infectious transmitted In ticks endemic to New Kngland 
The (histave J. Danmuu Leitureship was endowed In the Brigham and Women's 
Hospital Department of Patholog\ in nrf». 

K\ui Woiicwc. Dn'isin. Stautield Professoi of International Peace. AV/1T///0, 
died on No\ ember 1. i«i»»i. at 'lie age of So. Boiu in Prague, he reieived .1 degree 
tiom the Deutsihe I 'm\ eisitaet in Pi ague in mu and a law degree from Charles 
Uiu\eisit\ 111 Piagui in uns. He then came to the United States. He worked for the 
Otfnc of Strategic Servues during World War II, and took patt in the i»M^ San 
l-'raiuisKi umteieiue that resulted 111 the founding "t the United Nations, lie 
taught at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology tiom wis to i«»S'n and icceived 
his Ph I), tiom Harvard 111 wsi His thesis was gnen the Simuiei Pn/c. After ser 
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viic .it Yale, he returned to Ilaivard in in(>7 to become Professor of Government 
and ,1 member ot the I'aculty of 1 *nbl u" Administration. I le was appointed Sninficld 
Piofcssor ot International Peace in n/?!, and assumed ewcnV/o status in i<jK<. lie 
was a leading authority on the application ot" quantitative methods in social science 
research. I'roin n>N^ to n/Sij he was a presitlcnti.il fellow at the C arter Center and 
visiting prot'cssoi at Kmory University in Atlanta. He was the author of many 
scholarly works, including N,i!ion:ilkm tiinl .S'&Ww/ Cownnoiioi/ion, Y'/v shhtly\i\ of 
liMtttuilt'oi.i! R t lutio*i\, and TiJr> .hnong Sttttom. A collection of essays, AV'./// 
X.tfi'siiitf l\"zr/opnti - tif iilr.luil C'j>twntnii\: was published in his honor in n/Si. 

Coin Hois, Samuel Xeuiurray. Jr. am! Doris Zciuuiiay Stone KaddilVe 
Professor of Anthropology, i.nwntti, and Honorary Curator of South Asian 
Klhiiology. died on April 7. igui. the age of X- She received her bachelor's degree 
from Barnard College in H)2~. her master'', from Columbia in 102S, and her Ph.D. 
from the University of California in i</$2. She became Samuel Xcumrray. Jr. and 
Dtnis /.einunav Stone Kadelit'tc Professor ot' Anthropology in iovj and assumed 
the additional position of Cuiator ot South Asian Kthnology in moS. before taking 
<i>i t >:fii station iuYhj. A pioneei in tlie field of psychological anthropology and an 
intborin on Southeast Asia, she published numerous works including '/'/»*■ W'jpk of 
.lif t - A Sit hi/ V*\'th'Jr.£mii Stsuly ot' tin A\/W hhihin IJ.inJ and .Vcr/W I'ot, t \ in 
S'.utfhtt't -7w"./. During World War II, she served in tin- Office of Strategic Scmccs 
as thief Of the Indonesia section of the. Research and Analysis Branch. After the 
war, sl\c spent five vc.n's directing Southeast Asian research lot the State 
Department. After retiring bom Harvard in to/>u, she was Professor .it Large at 
Cornell University from io~i to njli. She served as president of the American 
Anthropologic! Association and the Association of Asian Studies. 

Jami s Mukm Donning. Professor of' Ideological Dentistry. AW» ///«, and former 
Dean of die Harvard School of Dental Medicine, died on June :o, mm. at the age 
of S(». fiorn in New Yoik Cit\. Di . Dunning graduated from llar\aid College 111 
mid, and fioin the Columbia School of' Dental and Oral Surgery in njio. Altei 
practicing in coastal Labrador, and serving in the Navy Dental Corps during World 
Wai II. be received .1 master's degree in public health from 1 larvard in 1047. Dean 
of the SchoolofDein.il Medicine from i<ur u> m>:, he led ciirricul.tr icforni efforts, 
seviuevl .m n'ditatioii foi the School from the American Dental Association, and 
promoted school based health programs. I lis effoits in public he.dth led to the 
establishment «»f the Martha Kliot Health Centei 111 the Bromley Heath housing 
development in Jamaica Plain. Dr. Dunning served as Director of the Umveisit\ 
Dental lleahh Sen in* from to n>rA, the ve.u m which be assumed the title 
j > fi>lessoi n! Kiologual Deniistiv. lie assumed • statu- in 1072, and in m^o 

was vailed b.uk to serve loi two \eats as Acting Director o| ruologu.il Deutisirv 
An 111ll11enl1.il proponent of fliioiidatiou. he was the s«\ond recipient of the John 
W ktintsou Auanl. named foi the dentist who fust showed that fluoride pievcnts 
tooth dcc.n I lis publications included l*nn t }f*/,-\ •,/ />»■»//.///'///•//, /A,////' (u»(>:f and 
/). iif>i'(.\ih !'■> l.i. 'y.'it- (nr'»^ 
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Witiit'K Bnun F.m.i wn, Sebastian S. Krcsge Protcssor of Marketing, tlrmntm. 
dud on Fchruarv zi, mj«h. at th^' of" S7. lie received his bachelor's degree 
tii>in Cast- Western Rescue Uniicrsitv in \<)zh, and his M.U.A. from Harvard 
111 u/so. He spent twciui \ears in business, becoming a prominent figure in the 
field ot industrial purchasing. In 1052 he was appointed Lecturer on Business 
Administration at llirvjrd Business School. He became Professor of 
Business Administration in n)v; and Sebastian S. Kn-sge Professor 01 Marketing in 
ujft-. iheii assumed tmttitu* status in n/70. He continued to teach for many years, 
not onh tn the Hinted States, but also in India. Argentina. Canada, and Great 
lit i t .111 1 . His published works included J'wutfmeHf: /'i/wi //>/»•» and (.'</<■•< and 
htrt f'U w/'jj ttihi .\ltttt t tills Mtithiyni Uf. 

|dii\ Kin(; I'liKiiANK. Frauds Lee Higgiiison Professor ot Histon. />/«»r7/o. and 
former Director of the Last Asian Research Center, died on September 14. at 
the age <>! S.j. Burn in Huron. South Dakota, he attended the University of 
Wisunisiu for two \e.irs before transferring to Harvard, where in he received 
his A. H. deg:ee. A Rhodes sdiolar at Oxford University, he received a B.Litt. in 
iw;i, and a diutorate 111 I'M"- He then returned to Harvard as Instructor in History 
and Tutoi 111 the Dnisiou of Historv. ( io\ eminent and F.conontus. in 1048 he 
became Professor ot' 1 lisiorv. and in ms<> was appointed the Francis Lee I ligginson 
Piotessor of Histoid. In n>>>, he founded the Last Asian Reseaich Center, now 
known as the John King Fairbank Center for Last Asian Research, and he served as 
lis director until 107; As director, he nurtured the Center's growth into an inter 
nationallv renowned insiitute for Asia seholars. He continued as Francis Lee 
Higgmsou PrnlcsM»r i»t' Historv and as chairman of' the Council on Last Asian 
Studies until hi", when he assumed « wcn//n status. During World War 11, 
Piolcs^nr Faiib.mk served as spcdal assistant to the American ambassador in 
Chungking, and later ,-s directoi ot'the United States lnfoim.uion Service in China. 
His main published works included 7W Ihtitwt Sf t iff\ uhJ Chaw and Chitutfrsuthi- 
.1 1'uty Viv/r M< f;',i> He received inimerous honorary degrees, unhiding an LI.. I), 
from 1 larvard 111 i«ro, and w.is awarded the I larvavd Medal by the HariVi.i Alumni 
\ss4Hi.Hinii in i«»m». He served a>- president ot'the \meiu an Histi.iu.il N»dct> and 
ot the A ssi >u. iih mi nt" Asian studies, as vue president ot the Fai I'.asiern 
Assoiution. and as a niembei »>f the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Mmuin Bi knakp I'll kincj. Cordon NKK.u Professor of I'ugnieeriiig and Applied 
Matheiii.itus, died ■ >i 1 (Vtobet :S. low-i, at the age o| «,s. Born in New York City . 
Prolessur 1'iei ing gi.uluated with an A.B. from I Ian aid in ujk. ami a Ph.D. from 
1 larianl 111 n»oo A le.uLng authmitv <m w.itei flow manageinein and water s\ stems 
design, lie was appointed ( im don NhKav Prolessni ol Kiigiiu'eruu; and Applied 
Mathematus in n>r><j. Hi* published works nuhuled S/t <./»///•;.■ .S"vw/*rwi and 
()/. >, \t\- ns /\\ »,./'./•. ( 'n*i->t*tmt\ ttnJ Mt Jint! (. >c 1 le was awarded a gold medal hi 
the Intel Anieinan \ssoiiation ot S.nut in Kngineers 111 n>s s . and received ihe 
C lemens I lersjul An aid foi F.wcllcucc 111 I Ivdi.mlics m the same year. 1 le seived 
mi the \dmisviuiis Committee toi the College and also Jiancd the Standiun 
Committee mi Athletu Spoils 
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Annf I'apim niikimkr Foukf.s, Clinical Professor of Medicine, /■.'«/<■/ iui. died on 
February 2v ii)i)2, .11 ihc age of So. Born in New York City, she graduated from 
Raddiffc College in n)\z % and received her M.I), from Columbia in nj;<>. After an 
i utei n>hip at Johns I lopkins Hospital in Baltimore, she joined Harvard Medical 
School as a Research Fellow in Pharmacotherapy. She also joined he endocrine 
unit of Massachusetts General 1 lospital, a> an associate of Or. Fuller . '.bright. The 
Forbes Albright syndrome, a disease of the pituitary gland, bears their names. Dr. 
Forbes was instrumental in creating the Ovarian Dysfunction Clinic at NIC vl I. and 
promoted the study of endocrinology as an integral part of the study of internal 
medicine, In ms> she was appointed Instructor in Medicine at Harvard Medical 
School. She rose in rank over the years, becoming Clinical Professor of Medicine in 
H)7~. She was a member ol the American Society for Clinical Investigation and the 
Royal Society of Medicine in London. On leave from I lanard Medical School, she 
was Assistant Professor of Medicine at Pahl.ivi University Medical School in Iran 
from mo~ to |i)hi;. 

A i i UK i) l.i o Imuciii i n. Clinical Professor of Public I h abh Practice in the 
School ot Public Health, died on April mm, at the age of Si. Dr. Frechette 
received bis medical degree in mv from the University ot V ermont, and his Master 
of Public Health Ironi Harvard in mw. His senicc to Harvard began with his 
appointment in u/.if> as Assistant in |-'.pidemiolog\, and continued through appoint- 
mcms as Instructor in Public 1 Iealrb Practice, Assistant Professor of Public 1 lealth 
Practiie, and Clinical Pi ofessor ot' Public I lealth Practice. 

Pvn Ahkah.wi Fkm'M). Carl M. l.ocb University Professoi, /:wrn/i/» t died on 
Februan v iuu:. at the age of Born in St. l.ouis, Missouri, he received a bache 
Icn's degree front Washington Unbcisin in lu^s, an LL.B. from I larvard haw 
School 111 iu>'» and an S.J.D. from 1 lanard in m;:. I le served as law clerk to Justice 
l.ouis 1). Hraiuleis in i<n- From i<>;$ to u>^> he worked at the Treasury 
Department, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and the Office of the 
Solicitor General. I le joined I lanard Law School as Lecturer on Law in uj)«J* and 
became Professor of Law in nj^o. After further service in the Solicitor General's 
office, lie icturned to I lanard as Professor of Law. then became Charles Stebbins 
F.iiuhiM Professoi of Law in i»^o. Rnvall Professor of Law in i»jr, and Carl M. 
Loch Universit\ Professor in jusS. He assumed cHhnfuy status in u;7<>. One of the 
foremost constimtion.il scholars of his time, Professor Frcnnd was the authoi ol On 
I We* »/,///,/;>/« tht Stipft nn- tl:u*t <m.p>), /'/v Sttpu ntt ('our/ '// /Ac IhuftJ .S7<//<« 
tn;oi), and On /.</ ;;■ */'/«/ c ( njf>S), among other publications. He served as presi 
dent ot the Aineiicaii Academe of Arts and Sciences, chair of the Federal Judicial 
Center's Study Group on the Caseload of the Supreme Court, chair of the 
ludiital Selcttiou Commission foi the U.S Couit of Appeals tor the First Circuit, 
and vice- picsident of the Massachusetts llistoin.il Soiiri\. His awards 
unhide- 1 the Research Award of the Ameiii.m liar Foundation Ou7?h the Torch of 
Lraruinu Awaul o< the Anieiican Friends of Hebtcw Uni\ersi|\ (m-|L the 
Roiiei Haldwm Award ot the Civil Liberties Union ot' Massachusetts UuSah the 
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Justice Award of the American Judicature Society (ujS}), the I larv.ird Medal (i<>86), 
and the I lenry J. Friendly Award of the American Law Institute {n>S<)). 

IIakry I .or is IIansi-.n, Malcolm P. McNair Professor <»!" Marketing. /wmit/7//*. 
died on August m<j2, at the age of "So. Horn in New York City, he received his 
bachelor's, decree from 1 laverford College in in;;, his M.B.A. from I larvard in 10^5, 
and his D.C.S. tioni 1 larvard in io?<j. That same year he was appointed Assistant 
Professor and Assistant Dean at the Business School. During World War II, he 
taught at the l f .S. Amu Air Forces Statistical School and was a consultant to the 
commanding general of the Army Air Forces. He became an Associate Professor 
after the war, was appointed Professor in i<)4*>. and in !<)<»s became the first 
Malcolm P. McNair Professor of' Marketing. I Ie was an early leader of' the Business 
School's international programs, .uul his honors included the Presidential Order ot 
Merit from the Philippines tor his contributions to management development in 
Asia, .uul the Benjamin Franklin Cold Medal from the British Roval Society of 
Arts foi his contributions to inanageinent education in Britain. Also in recognition 
of his work in Britain, a Hansen Research Fellowship in Anglo \iuetic.m 
Management was established at the Judge Institute ot Management Studies. 
Cambridge I'nivcrsitv. 1 lis publications included /Wv'imi in .\I»i'l\fing, AY,/. 
/// A/i/r/'iV://^. and tirtthh Mtuui^ys in (fh Mirror 

David Hikwii/, Clinical Professor of' Medicine. /.'wc'/V//*, died on February 22. 
i«W2. at the age of So. Born in Boston. Dr. Ilurwit/ was a graduate ot' Harvard 
College iS.B., i«j2s> and Harvard Medical School iM.D.. t<)2<)). He interned at 
Boston Cit\ 1 hispital and served his residency at the University of Chicago Clinic. 
He served at Harvard Medical School beginning in i<M'. mid became Cli11ir.1l 
Professor of Medicine in mo;-. During the ms«s and lunos, he served as both el iet 
ot medical services at Mount Auburn Hospital and chief of the Diabetes Clinic at 
Boston Citv Hospital, which bee. one a prototype for similar clinics at county and 
municipal hospitals across the countrv. A leading authority on hypoglycemic agents. 
Dr. Ilurwit/ was Mount Auburn's first ditector of medical education, and in 1*184 
the hospital's auditorium was named in his honor. 1 lis career also included service 
as president ot the staff of Boston Citv Hospital and as president of the New 
I'.ngl.uul Diabetes Association. 

1'hasi is Midi 1 Km ksoi 1 . v hiiic.il Professor of ( I\ uccologv. f'.»u rtfm, died on 
1 .11111 .in iv mm. at the age of 7S. A native of Tecuniseh, Nebraska, he graduated 
from I lastings College m i<r>4 and tiom 1 larvard Mcdual School in u;?8. 1 le served 
an iiitetiiship and resideiuv at Massachusetts (ieneral Hospital before joining the 
st.itf m n»42, and was a gynecologist and suigeon at MCIll toi more than fmn 
decides until his retirement in mS.i. He began his service at the Medical Sihool in 
niff -1 ■ »»l was appointed Cliuit.il Protessoi <>t (lynciology in w"o. In t * * .4 « * . he 
helped introduce a postgraduate ionise m gynecology at the Medical School. Dr. 
Ingeisoll served as president of the Ameiican Fertilitv Soiietv and ot the New 
Fugl.uul Surgual Souety 
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|.\mk> 'IVtin Irving, Professor of Physiology or the Forsyth Dental Center tor 
Children. /.'wrM/in, died on April i?, un;2. .it the age of Si>: Dr. Irving, of 
ChristJuirch. New /.calami, received the A.B. (n)2$), Ph.D. U027I, and M.D. 
li<)5i) from Cambridge University. I le was Professor of Physiology at the University 
of Capetown from K)40 to nm. He then accepted a poM ,is Professor ot 
1-Aperiinent.il Odontology and Director of the Dent.il Research Unit, controlled 
jointh hv the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research and the University 
ot W'itwatei srand in Johannesburg. I le hee.nne Professor of Anatomy in the Sehool 
• >t Dental Medicine in n>>S and Professor of Physiology at the Forsyth Dental 
Center tor Children in l<>m. I le assumed i >fu >i/n< status in i<;oS, hut later returned 
to service, including several years as Visiting Lecturer on Oral Biology. 11c was 
noted lor his work in the are .is of mineral metabolism, calcification, and tooth formation. 

I It km \n Mori i/. Kau kar. Professor of Biological Chemistrv, /;/n*-n>i#», died on 
Mav i~. i»>»H. at the age of S?. Born in Copenhagen, Denmark. Dr. Kalckar received 
his M.D. in :un .md his Ph.D. in hm»). both from the University of Copenhagen, 
lie then i.nue to the United States as .1 Rockefeller Fellow at the California 
Institute of Tcchnologv, his career took him as well to the Washington University 
School of Medicine, the Public Health Research Institute of New York City, the 
National Institutes of Health, the University of Copenhagen, and Boston 
Uniwrsitv. After serving at Johns Hopkins University, lie came to 1 larvard in i«>6i 
as Protessor ot' Biological Chemistry. 1 le was a pioneer in the study ot intermediary 
metabolism, and was ,iUo instrumental in identifying the cause and treatment ol 
galactosemia. .1 genetic disease involving milk sugar intolerance. Dr. kalckar was a 
member of the National Academe of Sciences and the Royal Danish Academy, and 
a fellow ot the American Acadcsm ot Arts and Sciences. A volume entitled The Cell 
Ma »./*'. was published in his honor in 1^4- 

Kdmi'nd P1111 ii« Li arm i>. Charles I'd ward Wilson Professor of Business Policy. 
/■'.tm n/10. died on Jub :<;, lwJi, at the age of no. Bom in Kansas, he received a B.A. 
in and an M.A. in n>:> from the University of Kansas, and an M.B.A. in 1027 
and .1 D.C.S. in mto troui Harvard. In U)2~ he began his service at the Business 
School as Instructor in Marketing. He became Professor of Marketing in into. 
Protessor of Business Administration in and the first Charles Kdward Wilson 
Piofessor of Business Police in w<>o. Over tlie vears he taught in eight different 
subject areas of the Business Sihool and headed si\ ot them. He was a pioneer in 
tin- use ol st.it istus in management and an expert in the areas ot business policy and 
top level inaiiageineiit praciues. 1 le was the author or coauthor ol numerous pithli 
cations, including Hn*Wi'\\ /Vf.v VcvA ,nui (.«o.-» and Excxitttv*- Aifi<,n. During 
World War 11. he was the fust dircitoi ol training ot the U.S. \im\ Air Forces 
StatisiH.il Contiol School at Soldiers Field. In nm?. «>n the eve of his retirement, a 
group ot tonnei AAF offkeis announced the endowment ol a protcssotslup in his 
name and that of Robert l.ovett. former Assistant Secietan of Wat. who authon/ed 
the * n ation «>t the Matistu.il Control School at I larv.ud. 
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Rki London, Prolessur ot Lducation, died <>n June nj, mo.!, .it the age ot hi. A 
native Nchr.isk.in, he rcwived a H.A. tVoin Ycshiva College in n^2, .in M.A. in i<>s>. 
and ,i Ph.D. in n^(» from Teachers College, Columbia University. Pollowir.g his 
ve.irs ot' residence in Israel, where he taught psychology at Pel Aviv l'niwr>it\ .uul 
the Hebrew IhmcrMt) ot" Jerusalem School ot' Lducation, he came to Harvard in 
t<)S4 as Visiting; Professor ot' Lducation. ami became Professor oj Lducation the 
following \c.ir. An authority on the psychology of character development, the 
technology of helping interventions, .uul the origins ot 'achievement motivation, he 
was the author ot 7>V MotLs </>/</ M'Anh of l\\ihothcr t tf>\\ as well as Hth,i\ ior Control 
ami Htffifinifijf I^\\hoh^\. 

Ai HhKT Hai ks Lord, Arthur Kingslcy Porter Professor ot' Sl.uk- ami Comparative 
Literature, l\nnritu\, died on July ,10. -it the age *>f 7S. l ) rotesM>r Lord gradu- 
ated from ll.uv.inl with .in \.H. in ur>4- .111 A.M. 111 i<>j(>. ami a Ph.D. in i*)4 1 >- He* 
lu\.une Associate Processor ot Slavic Languages .uul Literatures in m>2, Protcssor 
of Slavk .uul ot" Comparative Literature in n/S*. .uul Arthur Kingslcy Porter 
Ptote^sor ot' Slaxii .uul Comparative Literature in 1471. A pioneering scholar ot 
folklore .uul nulholog\ and ot the oral tradition, he tor many wars taught tic* pop 
ular lecture course "Muni yy. Oral and Marly Literature." His books include'.*! .SV>/"> 
C>';u fiun hoik S',n$% iwith Hela lLirtok, i<r>i L Sing?* <*/'/«'/«< (mitoK and A 
H:tf{.m.tH /.f/. t./n /\'r./f/rf (u)<iS. en editor). 1 le was honorary curator of the Milman 
Pane Collation ot" Oral Literature in Widenei l.ibiary trom i<Ko until his clc.it h. 
In ujSS. be received the Yugoslav Star tor his work on Serho Croatian oral litera 
Hire. That same war, he was honored b\ the American 1'olkloic Society, whkh pre 
si-nted him with a trunk full ot "oral epics from around the world. 

Ai.iaamu- it MvkhiV, Clinical Professor ot Medium*, /-.»<v"7,*m. died on September 
1), i<»<»2. at the age ot <jo- Horn in l iov. Kansas, be raciwd bis H.A. in Hf22 and 
M.A in 1*1: \ tiom the I hiivcrsiu ot' Kansas, lie graduated from Harvard Medual 
School in M)2- and became .1 Teaching Fellow in Medicine the following war. 
During his lour decades of servnc, he rose through the ranks to become Clinical 
Piotcssoi <>t Medicine 111 m<>(>. An expert on diabetes. Dr. Marble helped to develop 
the |os|in Diabetes Center 111 Hostmi, ami was its president trom 1067 to 1 «> lie 
was pnmip.il editor ot the two most recent editions ot the Joslin textbook on dia 
betes, tirst published in h/ifi. Dr. Marble was a president ot the Ainerk an Diabetes 
\ssouation, homuan presideni ot the International Diabetes Federation, and the 
icupieut of muneiovis honois tor Ins efforts ui diabetes c.ue. 

Jons Koiti-Ki MtKijr \ND, Seuetan ot the I'.uiilty ot Arts and Sciences, Assistant 
Dean ot I lanard College, and AlKtou Huir Senior Tutor in Dudley House, died on 
Ink 2\, nm.\ at the age ot ;i Horn 111 Berwick. IVnnsyh ani.l, he earned hi - H.A ill 
hid* tunn \Veslc\an l'uiwisit\ and bis A.M. 111 mcdic\.il sou.il historv Itoiu 
ll.irvanl in i<i<>?. Intenduig 10 pursue a Ph. I)., be became a Resident 1 utor in 
Historv 111 I.owill 1 louse and thei eatter eiitered full tune adiniinstrati\e sci\ ke. As 
AlLton Hun Senior Tuioi. be was de\oted to Dudle\ I louse and its comnuinitx ot 
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nonresident undergraduates. As Secretary of the Kaculty <>t Arts and Sciences, he 
became ,i master craftsman of the minutes of Kaculty meetings. He also rendered 
long service to the Administrative Board of Harvard aiul Radcliffe Colleges, the 
disciplinary hodv ior undergraduates, and was a trusted counselor to hundreds ot 
students over the years. He served a term as a trustee ot 'his alma mater, Weslcyan, 
and also served as t Ho fust chairman of Sanctnan. a Cambridge- based drug 
education, research, ami counseling project, lie was a member ot the Medieval 
Aiademv of Ameriia, the Signet Associates, and the Cominanderie de Bordeaux. 

Kduard Sao kmw) kim i Mason. Lamont University Professor, Enwtifm, .uul former 
Dean of the (iradtiate School of Public Administration, died on Kchruary 20. 
at the age of 05. Born in Clinton, Iowa, he received his B.A. from the I hmcrsiry ot 
Kans.i- in mm, his A.M. from Harvard in n>:o. his B.Kitt. from Oxford in i*n\, 
and ins Ph.D. from Harvard in mjz^. He became Processor ot' Economics in 1*^7, 
the (leorgc I'. Baker Professor in Keononno in mko, and the Lamont University 
Professor in iuf»i. During his deanship ot the (iiadnate School of Public 
.\dinini"tiation. from 1^4- <o n^x. he instituted the mid career master's degree 
program in public pohev and management, which now bears his name, and he 
supported the development of the I larv.ml Institute for International Development. 
During World War II. he served in the Office of Strategic Services and the State 
Department, and took p.ut 111 the formation of the United Nations and the Marshall 
Plan, anompanying Secretary of State (leorgc C. Marshall to the Mosmw 
lonfcrctue. He also served on commissions tor Presidents I ruman, 1'isenhower. 
Rcnnedx, and Johnson, and was a eonsultant t<> the World Bank. An authority on 
industrial organization and intenutuui.il econoiuk development, he was coauthor 
ot V'/v \\\tU Hittik Sin.i Iit.rr<,n MW» and '/Vv i:,w,m'u ami SwmJ M'«ffHiuntt*n 0/ 
//»•■ Rifuhh* '■/ Aw' '/>Y./. aiming other works. A lollcition of es^.r, s, />/«/w/,// 
r )'^,tw :<tt(<sn ,/ih/ /v'/«'/»i/'i /V; "/< '//. was published in his honor in mr°- Me 
received an honotar\ degnc troni Harvard in nat- 
ions BowbKs M \ 11 11 1 w s, J k., Joseph C. Wilson Professor ol Business 
Administration. / ,tn<rin< ■. died on December :2. nmi. -it the age ot t%u. He 
icicived his B.A. degree trom Bowdoin College 111 ma>. -md his M B.A. and 
DC S. deurecs trom Harvard Business Si I100I in ruaw .uul 1 wST- Professor 
Matthews joined the Business Sihool .is an iustructoi alter receiving his M.B.A. 
and lose through the t.uuhv r.mks ro hev oine Piofessor ot' Business Ad111mistr.it ion 
in m<i/< and h>s L ph C. Wilson Professor ot' Business Administration m 10-s. An 
.u.tl 1411 it\ on eth11.1l issiies and soual icsponsihiht\. he was coauthor of P*Jhu » *uul 
a i.isehook on business cthiis; />/o/»/<>». S'.itty, </// ( / //•« biM% -/■//#■//. and 
\/./f/i7f«if ./ Cv«.Vw^/MM /hiif/vu* He served as chairman ot the remptetou 
College Ailv.uued Maii.igeis Program at Oxtord Uiu\eisit\ tor tuo \ears, ami as 
ediuatioii.il director ot the Institute t<u \dniiiiisti.tti\e l.eadeislnp tm 11101c than 
two dei ades 
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Danif.l Mu.lkk, Clinical Professor of" Otolaryngology, Emeritus, died on October 
IS, i»f«jt, at tlic age of 77. Mo received his' bachelor's degree in i<)^ and his medical 
degree in 1^5*/, both from Tuft* University. His Harvard career began with his 
appointment as Assistant in Otology in n)4j, and culminated with his appointment 
as Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology in 10S0. 1 le served as chief' ot otolaryngology 
at New Knghnd Deaconess Hospital, and later as chief of' the Head and Neck 
Oncology Clinic at Dana-Karbcr Cancer Institute. An authority on the treatment of 
head and neck trance r through induction chemotherapy, he was president of the 
American Society for Head and Neck Surgery and a recipient ot the Newconibe 
Award from the American Laryngologic Association. 

Ta/pko Aiiro Mdxanf, Prof essor of Japanese Language and Director of the 
Japanese Language Program, died on January >• nun. at the age ot \\. A native of 
Japan, she attended Kobe College before completing her B.A. at Uoektord College 
in iu'>2. She received an M.A. from the University of Michigan in io(>}, and a 
Ph.D. from Georgetown University in H171. I'rom 1071 to i«>8}, she was a member ot 
tin- t.uulti at the University of 1 lawaii at 1 hlo, where she received the Award tor 
Lucllcncc in Teaching and mice chaired the Department of Languages. She began 
her service to 1 larvaul as Visiting 1'rofessot of Japanese in it^S t 84. She became 
Pri>tessor « >t the Practice of the Japanese Language in n^v and was appointed 
Pi otessor »>t Japanese Language and Director of the Japanese Language Program in 
mss. Among her published v.orks are Cioo<//'\i- t' f I'.u^lnh I *wgiMgc //»;\/«7v (in 
Japanese) anil Jiiptait w Mti./r f\,;s\. 

Nokman Thomas Nmvion, Charles Khot Professor ot Landscape Architecture, 
/>/»•///;#», died on September 12. w«)2, at the age ot <j4- Horn i 1 Corn 1 , Pennsylvania, 
he received his B.A. in ioi<j aiul his Master in Landscape Design in 1020, both from 
Cornell University, lie joined the Harvard faculty in mw as Assistant Professor ot 
Landscape Architecture in the Graduate School of Design. He became a full pro 
lessor in m>> and was named Charles Lhot Piofcssor of Landscape Architecture in 
w(>;. He ser\ed as long- time chairman of the Department of Architectural 
Scieiues, as well as Sccretarv ot the I'.uultv of Design. He was president ot' the 
American Socicti of Landscape An luteals toi four years and received its highest 
award, the AS LA Medal, in i*t~*h Among his works is Drxign on the Land, pub 
hshed in npi- 1 li s design projects included the master plans tor Saratoga Battlefield 
National Historical Paik. the Salem Histoik Sue, and tin- park 011 Liberty Island, 
-itc ot the Statue ot 1 abei tv 

Ci \ki mi BiMin NkkM<so\, Professor of Business Administration, t'.ttioifm, 
died on Mai 2, H|f)i< at the age ot S.j. Bom m Quuuy, Massachusetts, he received 
a B.B.A. Mom Boston Uinvcrsm 111 nj2S, an M.B.A. from Harvard in u)\o, and a 
DC S. iioin Harvard in t«i}v lie became Assistant Professor ot Accounting in 
\*t\\* Piofcssoi of Accounting in h>j'>. and Profcssoi o| Business Administration 
11: mdu. lie ici ci\ t»l the Business School's Distinguished Service Award in iuS2 in 
mognition ot his achievements as tcaHiei, authoi and counselor. An authotiti 011 
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iii.ui.im ri.il anointting .ind control, he w.is widch known tor his hook .7.1 v/< ////// ij 
fh»hi/*',-A f'.> Xcr: Axf-muttm* 1 Ic serwd .is .hImmh to the Institute of Business 
Administration mi Istanbul Irmu lono to m<>2 and also taught in management pro 
grains in Pakistan, lian. Circ.it Britain, ami 1 l.maii. 

I'k\m is M-\kion Pipkin. Piauk B. Band. Jr.. Professor of Science, died on Jauuan 
S. inn:, .it tin- age ot no. Born in M.inanna. Arkansas, he received his B.A. trom the 
Ihmcrsiu ot low.i in iwso ami his Ph.D. from Piiiuctou in u^.i. 11c i.mie to 
llanard as a junior fellow in the Souct\ ot Fellow* that same year, ami w.ts 
appointed Assistant Protcsxnr of Phvsus m i <ys~- 1 Ic lu\.uuc Profo-stir ot Physics i 
i»i'«4 and was named to the B.iird Professorship mi iu"*n. 1 Ic served in the Arm\ dur 
mg World War II .is .i private in the i^U Infantry Regiment, and was awarded the 
Pinple Heart ami the Binu/c St.u tor his xcr\ice in (icrmauy. Proicsxor Pipkin 
taught and conduited rcscaich m both low and high cnerg\ pluMCv lie was 
Asxntiate Dean ot the I'.nuln ot Arts and Siiemcs foi Harvard and Radclitte 
Colleges trom \u~a to ur~. and ih.urin.ni of the PIwmis Department from n>S^ to 
n } ss. Prntess.n Pipkin w.k aetive in the planning, eoiutrm tion. aiul operation o| the 
Cambridge Kin t ton Aiv elei atm m the mnos and earh H)"us, and also workevl on 
partule ph\siix experiments at the I'enui National Ai teleraior Laboratory mi 
Bata\ia. Illinois, and at the Suuhrotion l.ahmaton .it Cornell. 

Rot. in R\s.i».\ii Doiow Riviiti. Riihaul Sahonstall Protessm m Population 
Polk\. /.n.v»i/rt«. died on Jul) K, mm. -it the age ot S:. Born in Seattle. Ptofcsxor 
Re\elle i;iadu.ited fnon Pomona College in m:u. and rceei\ed a doctorate in 
o% eaiiogiaplu m n/;o trom the UuivciMtx ot California .it Berkeley During World 
W.ii II. he sened as a Nav\ tommaudcr in charge ot the occanographk section ot 
the Bureau ot Ships. 1 Ic uiuc ttt Harvard after helping found the San Diego i.nu 
pus ot the l ! m\eisit\ ot California and sen nig as director of its Sv npps Institution 
ot O»caiiograph\ I le w.is als,> dean ot iese.mli tor the l'm\cisit\ ot California In 
mS'i. Po'tcssor Rcvellc *cr\cd as picsidciu ot the tiist lntriiLUioii.il C)» cauogiaphic 
C'mgres-. at ihe I'micd Nations. In n,n ; he received the Agassi/ Medal ot the 
National \cadcm\ < »t '\icmvv In inna. he i.inic to Harvard .is Rnlurd Saltoiixtall 
Piotcss.M ot Population Poln\ amldisevtoi ot the Centei t<n Population Studies in 
tlu St hool ot Piihlu Health, lie assumed ,'»/.'//:<> status m m-s. In i«; ss he led a 
group ot si lent 1st s to exploie hunger m Atiu a 

\\\i Roi . Pii»tisxin ot I'diuatioii. /."/, >;/,/. die*! mi Max :■>. lyii. at the age ot so. 
Hoi ii in Diinei. Piolc*s«u R,»c giaduatcd with a B.A. in m:? aiul an M \. m w:s 
tiom the I 'm\iisit\ of I )cii\ci\ and with a Ph.D tit mi Columbia Uimcisitx in l<K? 
Sl-„- Ki.nne a l.cituici on l.diu ation aiul Reseat ill i.uc in Kd(Uatiou in mvi. 

and xt'iieil as Piofc^soi .>t Kdinaiiou tiom io'»> to m'»". when s| K - .ruined ■ "/•>t, , ,i 

stains she w.is tin liisi u.ima ciubei ot the l\kiilt\ ot lidiitaMmi to Imhl the 

lank ot Pii»tis„,i slu- aUo s ( -i\id ax the fiM direitm ot tin Center loi KeMMiili til 
C aieeis at the S t tmo| ot I'diK .ition I lei published \\oiks nu hided 7 \/.//-.".v *•/ / 
S.t.n::*/ iiws;' and /'■. ■' .<i / O.. ur.tr. >. > iiuV' 1 s hc s t -i\etl a- pusulmt ot 
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the New F.ngland Psychological Association and of the clinical di\ision of the 
Ainctuan Psuhological Association. 

A i Rl'KT Makiin Sac ks, Dane Professor < »t" Law and former Dean nt" the Faculty 
ol Law, died <>n NLireh mgi. .it the age of 70 Professor S.uks iv.isNiru in New- 
York Citv. lie graduated t r*»m the Cit\ College of New York in H)40. After 
Jesii»niiiii .nul administering psychological tests in the Amu Juting Work! War 
II. he graduated in i«j.|S from the Law Sc hool, where he was president of the 
//,/*;,/»,//../:. K« ;■/"«■;*■. He clerked for Judge Augustus I land ol' the U.S. Court of' 
Appeal* for the Second Circuit in New York, and tor Justice Felix Frankfurter ol the 
U.S Supreme Court, lie became Assistant Professor of" Law in nj;:. Professor of 
Law in I'yss. Associate Dean in mdS. and Dane Professor of Law in n>f>n. He 
became Dean of the Faculf, of Law in nri, and served in that position for the fol 
lowing decade. His tenure as dean was marked by numerous acco'uplishincnts. 
including the development of a required course on professional responsibility -nul 
the establishment of the Law School's Office of Cliuual Programs .uul , if its legal 
scr\ice> center in Jamaica Plain. Coauthor of a seminal text entitled 7Vv /..;•<// 

he was .in authoiit\ on constitutional law, federal jurisdiction aiul procc 
dure, and leg.il cdm ation. 

Ru n Stn\i/Ki. \ss,i, iate Clinical Professor of Radiology, />/«» and toi 
mer Radiologist to the l'ni\eisit\ Health Services, died on January m, t»»o;, at the 
.i»e of ■/(•- Di. Si hat /ki was horn in Cennanv and received his medical degree from 
the l iiiversitv of Huliu in m:;. Following training in various hospitals, including 
Cin\eisit\ Hospital 111 Frankfurt, he woiked as .i piotessor of radiolog\ in Leipzig 
mi >tvrral wars. In the United States. Di. SJui/ki joined the st.iff of the 
Mass.K husetts (leiieral Hospital. After serving 111 the Army during World Wai IL 
he became udiologist in thief at Mount Auburn I lospit.il. where he helped develop 
Mount Auburn into one of ILuvard Medical School's main teaching hospitals. He 
became WiMaiit Chnii al Piofessor of Radiology and Radiologist to tlu- University 
Health Scr\kcs in i<>m and Associate- Clinical Professor of' Radiology in mi<m 
He woiked until the age of s>. and in u»Vj the iadiol.»gy department at Mount 
Auburn llnspit.il wa- named foi hnn. He served as president of the New Kngland 
Roentgen Ra\ S<uiet\ and \ue president of the American Roentgen Society. His 
honors included the Waller Cannon Medal awarded b\ 'he Soiietx of 
( ia«tioiiitc*tiual Radiology . 

It in 1 11 \issi Siiki \k. lolm Cowles Piofess<n n| ( io\ ei 1111 lent, died mi Septeuibei 
r. n»«>j. at the age ol (•;. Piofessoi Shkl.n was bom m Riga. Lania. and came to 
this continent attei World War 11 She rccciud hei bachelor's and master's dcgici-s 
I10111 NhCIill Uni\eisit\ 111 in.m and nun, aiul hei doctoiate from Radc litle College 
111 •,«!„„ An eminent political theoiisi. she became \ss,st.nit Profe^or of 
( loM-rinnent 111 !■>><». a u.euilvi of the l.uulty of Public Aduiinistration in m(><>, 

PiotessiM of ( hi\ eminent r.\ and John Cowles Piofessoi of (huci limciit 111 

She reiri\eJ a M.uArtluu l «niudatsoii fellowship 111 n^i Professor Shklar 
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was awarded the Phi Beta Kappa 'reaching prize in ujSv I lev last book, /hnerwuu 
CWiwrnbif*: The Quest for Inrfuwn (i*wO. was based on the Tanner Lectures she 
delivered nt the University of Utah. Her other published works inchided Polithal 
Vxcr\ ,///«/ l.hofogy (i*>W>), Frtvthm .//.'</ JihUfauhmr (nj;(>). Ordinary I i.vt (K/S4), 
and Y'/v haw oflnjmtuc (1 w>). She was- the Cirlylc Lecturer at Oxford I hiivcrsiry 
in tgSo, and screed in ioS<>-oo as president of the American Political Science 
Association. Sin- was also a senior fellow of the Harvard Program in Kthics and 
the Professions. 

Krankiin l*Al'sr Snyufk, Associate Professor of Anatomy and (Obstetrics, 
/iw/iv died on June i|. hws, at the age of 1)4. Born in Lancaster. Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Snvder received his bachelor's degree from Princeton in mm, and his medical 
degree from Johns ! lopkins University in H)2\. 1 le came to T larvard after service on 
the faculties of the University of Rochester Medical School, Johns Hopkins, and 
the University of Chicago Medical School. An authority 011 fetal respiration, he 
served at 1 larvard as Associate Professor of Anatomy and Obstetrics I '10111 1*142 until 
his retirement in !<>(>.;. I lis research included studies of the effect of drugs in Sci.il 
and maternal circulation, and ol' the changes that 01 cur in the Fallopian tubes 
during the menstrual cycle. 

Lotis Kkancis Soiano. Professor of Romance Languages, /■>//,•# ////». died on 
August .j, mo- ar the age of SS. Born in Naples. Professor Solano graduated from 
1 larvard College in 1024 1 le received a master's degree from 1 larvard in 1*12^ and a 
doctorate in 10 ;i. 1 le studied paleography in 102S 2<> as a Sheldon Traveling Pcllow 
in Paris, lie became an Instructor in Romance Languages in 1^2 Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages in mho. and Professor of Romance Languages in 
nmu. In n>(>X he went to the Soviet Union and, speaking Georgian, addressed the 
International Congress of Soviet Writers and the Supreme Soviet of the Republic 
of Georgia on the poetrv ot Georgian Romantic poet Nikolo/ Uaratashvih. A Ire 
qucm contributor to schol.nl> journals. Professor Solano was honored in in;* 3 in a 
collection of essays published b\ the University ol' North Carolina Pi ess. I le taught 
a wide vanetx of subkets, including Old Krriuh, Old Italian, \'ulgai Latin, and 
Romance linguistics. 

Kakbaka Mii i i k Sojomon, Distinguished Scholar in Residence at Uadchftc 
College and former Senior Lecturer 011 History and Literature and on the History 
of Aineiuan Civilization, died on August 20, nw2. at the age of 71. She received hei 
A.1L degiee from Radclitfe College in 1040 and hei IMi.l). 111 u>St- She taught 
Anient an histor\ and literature at 1 larvaul from H)t^ to n,Sv In 1*170 she became the 
first woman to serve as Assistant Dean of i larviiJ College, following serviie as an 
Assouan- Dean ai Radclifle. I'toni invi «o mM she directed the Women's Arclmes 
at Radclitfe College, now known as the Sdilcsmger Library. She was the author of a 
numhci of hooks, nuludinu hi '/v CtmfaNV './ /.'./«..//.»/ HW«. A ///Vev '<' H '•.«.■« 
,tml lli&h,'* l\Ju.,ui>.n hi ./»/.'/../ (i«>SO and .■/#/. r»/on ./«./ tm»iif**anf*: 
A CtiiHging .V,-..- I 'nyJ.nul l uulitiui ( 
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Somirs I I-wks Si trcis. Professor ( Jynccologv, died on April }. mui. at the age 
nl" So. Dr. Sturgis received his A.B. in iu:; ami his M.I), in i»j?i. both from 
Il.irv.n-d. He became Assistant Clinical Professor of Civnecology in mso. Clinical 
Professor ol" Gynecology in ms<>, and Professor ol Gynecology .11 the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in i*ro, holme assuming cmyr'itu* status in uj~i. lie also served 
iV.r \e.n-s as Gynecologist to the Universitv I lo.ilth Services. Long time head ot 
gvnccolngic;il siirgcrv at the Brighani. he was an authority on the endocrinology 
ul' birth control, and helped estahbdi a psychiatrv unit in the Department til 
Surgery lor women with reproductive disorders and breast cancer, lie also estab- 
lished a clinic .it die Brinham to help pat ents with problems Hated to fertility and 
tjiiiily planning. 

Caui Wudimvr W \ i r, Clinical Prolessnr <>l Siirgcrv . /;«.7 ////». died on May 
<i, nji)-. -n the age ol Sf>. Horn in Cleveland, Dr. Walter received his A.B. in n;2S 
and his M.D. m i<n>, both from Harvard. In he was named. Arthur Tracy 
Cibol lYIlow in Surgery, then rose through the ranks to become Clinical Prolessnr 
ol Surge n in m*>:. lie practiced »nrgcrv lor decades .it the Pckr Bent Brighani 
I I0spit.1l. where he was a leading advocate tor infection convol in opera. ing rooms. 
Dr. Walter was a pioneci in the transfusion and storage ol hlood and is credited 
with having invented the plastic bags umvcisallv used to collect and transport 
blood. Wpon assuming status in i<r~, he became chairman ol the 1 larvard 

Medical Silmo! Ahmini Fund, lie received a 1 larva nl Medal at the I huvcis'uv 's 
;^oih anniversary celebration. 

I.iwis Bookuai 11 k W.\Ri>. Prolessoi of Business Research, />;«t///o. died on June 
S, n)«j:, at the ,i»e ol'S:. Born 111 India. he received his bachelor's dcgice in uijo and 
his Ph.D. in una. both Inun Vale. Altei serving on the faculty ol' Milwaukee State 
leathers College, he served 111 the Air Force during World War 11. lie became a 
Research Fellow, \ssisi.uu Dean, and Director of Admissions at Harvard Business 
School in :«m*i. lie left Harvard lor several \ears to serve as director ol the 
r.ducational Testing Vtvuc I'.xeuit ive Study 111 Priikctmi. then returned to 
the Business School in ujsu .> s Professor ol' Business Research, the position he held 
until nn. In the nidus, be ehaucM .111 uiteidcpartmental coiimuttee ihat developed a 
plan tor providing loniputci facilities to the llar\ aid coinnnmitv 

Cvrkoii Mil son W niiAMs, Biissev Prolessnr <H Biologv. /-."/■/,- » ////». died on 
Otlnbci 1 1 , nun. at the ii«e ol -\. PinUs M n Williams i^aduatcd from tin' University 
nl Richmond in urr \i Harvard, Ik- was aw.uded '11 A.M in m;S. a Ph.D. 111 
binlngv in n/ji. -md an M.D. in uijti He then became Assistant Pmlcssoi ol 
/onloir\, and went on to become Pinlcssm o' /uologv in ms; and Bussey Prolessoi 
nl Bio|c)ii\ in iiKiu \n authoriiv ■ »t 1 I101 nionalb aciive insecticides, he- was a mfc* 
hm pie nt nl the (ienu'.c 1 cdl'c Pn/e. »i\c'ii even two \ears tu tin' ll.iiv.ud l.kultv 
nieinbei who ha*- ni.icle "the most valuable c ontnbuiion to science m 111 anv vva\ Im 
the benefit ol mankind." I le was a ( iuum-nliciin bellow ni pk> 
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Ki><;.\ « B k t c; 1 1 r Wiison, Jit., Theodore Williams Richards Prolcssor oi 
Chemistry, Emeritus, died nn July 12, n;<j:. at I he aj»c of 8}. Horn in O.ill.itiu, 
Tennewe. and rai.ed in Yonkcrs, New York. Professor Wilson revived his bach 
clors degree from Princeton in m;o and his Ph.D. from the California Institute ot 
Technology in w;}. He began his long and distinguished -.civice to Harvard in 
a> junior pri/c fellow ot the Society of Fellows. He became Assistant Pro 
feasor of Chemist n in \*}\U % Associate Professor of Chemistry in ■«/ vi« Prolessor *»t 
Chemistn in m4<>. and Theodore Williams Richards Professor of Chemistry in 
i'M7 One of the chief' architects ot chemical physics, lie developed the basic 
methods tor the quantitative study of the .internal motion ot atoms in moleiulev 
His work was critical to the development of both molecular spectroscopy and niolec 
ul.tr a»t ronoim . His main published woiks included the monograph An 
bttr'niititiw t'i St untifu Rt'\t'tn\/\ 1 hiring World War li, he served as director ot 
the I 'nderwatcr l\\plosi\es Research Laboratory at Woods Hole, and later served 
bneth as research director of the Weapons Swenis {-'.valuation (J»oup. I larva id 
awarded him .111 honor. in degree m 1 *|S ; . I lis numerous other honors included the 
National Medal of Science, the Welch Award, and the Rum ford Medal. 

P\i 1 Nokm.w Yi vts\ktu. Ch.ulcs William Kliot Professor of Kdueation and for 
mer Dean of the Kacultv of Kdueation, died ">n March 17. io«>^. at tlie age <>t 70. 
H;iri> 111 Niiiuieapi»lis, Professur \"K isiiker was educated at Bctlum Junior College 
and M.mkat»> State Teachers College, before receiving tus nustci's and doctoral 
degrees frmn II.rn.ird. In lijdo be anepted President Johnson's imitation to ser.e 
as chaiiuian * »t" the Task Koree on the Cities. He went on to join the Kurd 
1'mindat ion's publu a t la 1 1 - program, and was thin appointed the tnst 
Commissioner ot Coinnuinirv Affairs tor the State ot New Jersey He returned to 
ll.1n.1rd as Williams Visiting Professoi in Cit\ and Regional Planning in i«)(>S hi 
\<n, he became Dean ot the Kacultv of Kdueation and Charles William K.hot 
Piot'cssur ot Kdueation. I le served as Dean until ujS:, and was cieditcd with having 
guided the Sihool of Kdiuatiou thiough a period ot difficult financial i.lulleiige and 
11 in eased lonceio about the condition ot the nation's publu si honk. 

Spci 1.1I mention is made of the following member* ot the ll.irv.inl coinuuiiiit\ who 
sened the l*ui\ersit\ with deduation and distuu 11011: 

Bi i oKD 1 1i : <,ii Hi uin 1 1 1 , \ssistaiit Cl111i1.1l Protessor 0tO1.il I )iagnosis and Oi al 
R.uliolog\, who died on August z2. mm. at the age * 1 1 f>o. IltKM'.N l)i Wtl I>1 . 
ti Miner Assistant Clinic. il Piotessor of Operative Deutistn. who died 011 M.11J1 i\ 
at the .n^c of So; RuiiARn CiAt.ns ion, Assistant Clinical Piotessor <>t 
Psuhiatrv, who died mi April i>. i«h2, at the age ot nv. RteilARti W. (i.\m;i. 
Associate Piotessoi « r t I )crnutologv, who died on Nou-niher i>, mm. at the age ol 
KAiiiins Kuis, Assistant Clinical Piofessor ol Ps\chi.ur\. who died 011 
Peittnbei i;, nm.\ at the age ■ >! Sn>\n Siwion; l.tt, Viatiug Protessor * »t 
Health Poh-. \ 111 the Department of Social Meduine and Health Polic\ , and tonnei 
Cl111it.1l Pn>tess,ir r>t Hospital and Medual Cue Adnnnistiation 111 the Sehool of 
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Public Health ,nni Associate Dean of' the Faculty of' Medicine for Hospital 
Programs, who died on November j<j, i-h^, at the age of 70; Patrick Gay\or 
Maddux. Associate Director of the John K. l-'airbank Center lor Ka>t Asian 
Research, who died on September o, hj<ji. at the age of 46; Jo hi. Mark Noh, 
Assistani v M ini. il Professor of Surgery, who died on September n, i«j<ji, at the 
age of 4S, Cu.vin II\kmon Pf ri R Pava, Assistant Professor «>f Business 
Administration, who died December 17. iijiu. at tlie aye of \% t \ and John Sionk 
Woia son. \ssjstant Pin lessor ot Mediiine. who died oti October 11. intji, at the 
aue oi 4S. 



Neil I.. Kudensime 



November lu'Ji 



I.i-t*- lontamini; .il! resignations .uicpted during the academic years n><n ^2 and 
1 jij: all promotions, elections in established chairs, and .ill appointments with 
out limit n|' time voted dining the academic \ears miji ij> and una o}. as well as 
lists of Msintu' pii fi ssuis ,ind lictmvis, ,i«c on deposit in the olfice ol the Secretary 
to the 1 1 iii\ersit \ , .md in the Ai \hi\cs. 
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